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Language Work 
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Spelling 


PART ONE—For Primary Grades 


120 Pages. Mailing Price, 20 Cents 

PART ONE is arranged in five chapters of ten lessons each. 

It treats of Words, whence English words come, what they 
stand for; Sentences, what they carry, and how they do their work; 
Paragraphs, and how they are connected; parts of speech, phrases, 
punctuation, imitative words, how sound carries meaning, the con- 
founding of words, ete. 
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N. E. A. MEETING, DETROIT. 


Round-trip side trip rates from De- 
troit, Mich., during the N. E. A. meeting, 
Detroit, will be made by the Michigan 
Central to the following points in Michi- 


gan:— 
Cr eS tees dewks hOene eee $8.05 
Fe SE TAt ORE ee eee 7.15 
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ETI i, \. “a. cic eed Oieneueineninaeacets 6.00 
re ee ee re 8.90 
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Pe Ce ss. cade uss 6 kota teeta 8.70 
Mackinac Island, via M. C., each 
WIR. x ons sg Sieh Wo eet + 6305 2Oe 9.70 
Mackinac Island, via M. C. going, 
returning D. & C. Str......... 9.30 
Mackinac Island, going M. C., re- 
ternthe IN. &. DB. Gers. .c. ek dene 10.30 
Mackinac Island, going E. & W. Str. 15.30 
OE LO 8.05 
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Above round-trip tickets will be sold 
July 13 to 22, both dates inclusive, limited 
for return to Detroit on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1901. W. H. Underwood, G. E. 
Pr. 
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subscription. 
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KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
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COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


as ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO § Specia. 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actua! experience in public school music teaching/ 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage. 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu zation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHVOL, BripcEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


Q TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Maas. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrTrieLp, Mass. 
h For both sexes. 
or catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Trompson. Princinal 
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TRUE HEROISM. 
He is a hero staunch and brave 
Who fights an unseen foe, 
And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low; 
Wbo stands erect in manhood's might, 
Undaunted, undismayed,— 
The bravest man who drew a sword 
In foray or in raid. 


All honor, then, to that brave h: art, 

Though poor or rich he be, 

Who strugg’es with his baser part, 

Who conquers and is free! 

He may not wear a hero’s crown, 

Or fill a hero’s grave, 

But truth will place his name among. 

The bravest of the brave. —Selected. 








LOOKING ABOUT. 
[ Editorial. ] 

nox County, Me.—It was the one perfect day in 
May that [ found myself seated on the deck of the 
Governor Bodwell with all the teachers, superin- 
ndents, and many of the school board members of 
county steaming out across the matchless 
bscot bay for twelve miles to the peculiar little 
village of Vinalhaven, the metropolis of the islands 
he bay, a village with one industry, granite 
quarrying and eutting, and one church. If there be 
another settlement of 1,500 persons in which there 
and has never been more than one church, it 
should promptly report itself. Granite quarrying 
and cutting is fascinating, if such a word can be 
ised in connection with majestic conditions. It will 
be centuries before the flawless granite of these 
islands will be exhausted, and it will be many a day 
before I shall cease to wonder at the way they carve, 
and bore and turn on a lathe these mighty blocks. I 
walked sixty-five feet on a block that was eight feet 
syuare. There is another block eighty-six feet in 
length that they put into a lathe and turned into a 
pillar five feet in diameter. There-is scarcely a city 
of any magnitude east of the Mississippi that has 
not magnificent public buildings or business blocks 
that were once merged in the solid granite of .Vinal- 
haven. 
Knox county is so compact in its village life that 

it has many educational advantages. Rockland, its 
chief town, is an interesting city, with important in- 
(ustries and exceptionally good schools. Superin- 
tendent Hill and Principal Moulton have brought 
into the administration and methods as much that 
's wholesomely new as any two men I know, and 
they are able to get a higher grade of natural talent 
‘han most school leaders and to keep it more per- 
ianently. What is said of Rockland is largely true 
f Camden, Rockport, and Thomaston, each of which 
< within less than half an hour’s ride on the electr:es. 
The four towns are essentially one educationally, 
(| when society outlives its prejudices, as it will 
inetime, the four will have one superintendent, one 
xh school, and four great grammar schools, and in 
at day to be the head master of one of these gram- 

ir schools, in which there will be only the seventh 
(l eighth grades, will signify more than it now does 
be the superintendent of any town of the same 
‘ize. But then it is not wise to picture what Knox 
unty will be when educational boundaries will have 
‘ore regard for electric lines than for town surveys. 


| nod 
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By the way, the islands in the Penobscot bay are 
furnishing a good illustration of these changed edu- 
cational boundaries State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson, who has done many heroic, wise things for 
Maine, has made a notable record through district 
supervision on these islands, grouping them all about 
Vinalhaven, with Superintendent Coombs in charge. 
Here are being developed some admirable features of 
hygienically sound educational progress despite the 
rugged winters. If there is another state superin- 


tendent who personally and systematically visits 
year after year the most out-of-the-way places for 
the purpose of toning.up the ordinarily neglected 
nooks and corners as faithfully as does Mr. Stetson, 
he has not come to my knowledge. Those who read 
his vigorous and valuable reports, and hear his rare 
and racy English, little appreciate how many of his 
days in the past ten years have been passed in cheer- 
ing up the communities that most need suggestions 
of progress. A. E. Winship. 





SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE IN CONNECTICUT. 





RECENT LEGISLATION. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT W. B. FERGUSON, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





At the request of the teachers and temperance 
people of Connecticut, radical modifications in the 
law governing the teaching of temperance in the 
public schools of the state have been made by the 
present legislature. Since this is the first instance 
on record of the temperance people and teachers of 
any state uniting in support of a measure of this 
kind, and since this action in Connecticut probably 
marks the beginning of a movement that will sooner 
or later become general throughout the country, it 
may be of interest to know what modifications have 
been made in our temperance educational law, and 
how they were brought about. But let us first 
briefly review the history of this temperance move- 
ment in the United States; its cause, origin, methods, 
and results. 

Since the dawn of history intemperance has been 
a weakness and curse of the human race. Good men 
and women, especially in America, have sought in 
various ways to stay its frightful ravages. Great 
popular movements, based on moral suasion, have 
swept over the country, but have soon spent their 
force and left small results that were lasting. 
States have sought in vain to suppress the liquor 
traffic by legal enactments, but the appetite for 
stimulants, which exists among nearly all peoples 
of the earth, has found ways to gratify itself in 
spite of all efforts on the part of individuals, so- 
cieties, or the state. 

Several years ago a prominent member of the 
conceived 


o 
gI 


organization known as the W. C. T. U. 
the idea of introducing into the public schools of the 
country instruction concerning the nature and 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on the human body. 
Such instruction was to be given in connection with 
physiology and hygiene, though the former was to 
be made more prominent. Only so much physiology 
was to be taught as was necessary to make the 
effects of narcotics on the organs of the body intel- 
ligible to children. The task of reforming the 
adults who were victims of the drink habit seemed 
almost hopeless, but could not the children be saved 
from the destroying habit by an educational process 
carried on through the instrumentality of the public 
schools? If the evil effects that follow the use of 
narcotics should be impressed on the sensitive minds 
of children, would they not grow up fearing and 
hating that which causes so much disease, poverty, 
suffering, crime, and death? This proposition 
seemed a reasonable one to the people at large, and 
they demanded that the method be tried. ‘Temper- 
ance instruction was, consequently, soon required by 
law to be given in the public schools of many states, 
as well as in the schools under the control of the 
national government. 
The next step was to induce publishers to revise 
their physiologies and to incorporate 1n them chap- 
ters on the nature and effects of narcotics on the 
human body. It was at this point that the leaders, 
of this temperance movement made their first great 
mistake. Exaggerated statements found in books, 
addresses, and newspaper reports of addresses on the 
subject of narcotics were accepted as true statements 
of scientific facts. “Eminent scientists” were found 


who declared the statements scientifically accurate, 
and publishers were found who would incorporate 


the same in their books in order to secure the 


coveted indorsement of the text-book committee of 


the national W. C.'T. U. These books, being in 
direct conflict with the highest scientific authority, 
did not, of course, command the confidence or re-- 
spect of the educators of the country, but by the 
kind and amount of instruction which they sought 
to force upon the schools they caused disgust and 
aroused opposition. Nothing in the public educa- 
tion of our time has met with so general and so 
earnest disapproval from the best educated and most 
conscientious teachers as have these so-called ‘‘ap- 
proved physiologies.” And it is no wonder. Books 
which assert that “'Tobacco is the cause of more in- 
sanity than spirituous liquors,’ that “Tobacco is 
doing more harm in the world than rum,” that 
“None are more likely to deceive unscrupulously 
than those who use the weed,” that “Alcohol is a 
powerful poison,” that “The majority of beer 
drinkers die from dropsy,” and other things equally 
untruthful and absurd are harmful books to place in 
the hands of children. 

The next step was to demand more stringent 
Jaws, laws which required, in effect, that these so- 
called “approved physiologies” or similar books 
must be used, and that the tempérance instruction 
must be repeated to the children of every grade 
throughout the entire course, from the babes in the 
lowest primary classes to the young men and women 


in the high school. Here was where the second 
great mistake was made. Had the temperance 


leaders been practical school people, they would have 
seen the supreme folly of such a course. Talking to 
babes about the nature and effects of alcohol, to- 
bacco, opium, and cocaine is a proceeding which is 
in the highest degree unpedagogical, unscientific, 
and harmful. Moreover, too much was demanded. 
Teaching, as well as preaching, can be overdone. 
People become tired, impatient, disgusted, and an- 
tagonistic when they are given too large and too 
frequent doses of even the best advice. Temper- 
ance dyspepsia is quite as possible as alcoholic dys- 
pepsia, and the one may not infrequently lead to the 
other. But this unreasonable and unfortunate de- 
mand was supported by the people at large, urged 
on, as they were, by the active W. C. T. U. The ob- 
ject seemed a worthy one, and the noble end often 
blinds good people to the impracticability, if not 
the immorality, of the means. 

And so this intemperate form of temperance teach- 
ing had been tried in Connecticut for eight years 
with results thatehad been, in the opinion of many 
teachers, generally imperceptible ‘or harmful, when 
at an unexpected moment the widespread antagonism 
that had long existed among Connecticut teachers to 
the extreme requirements of the Connecticut edu- 
cational temperance law became manifest and made 
itself felt in favor of radical modifications. What 
those modifications are and just how they were 
effected will be stated in the next issue of the Jour- 


nal. 
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LOAFING DAY. 


The lazy boy sprawled on his back and squinted at 


the sky, . 

Wishing he were the long-winged bird that slant- 
wise sailed on high; 

For day was lapsing swiftly, half way from dawn 
to noon. 

And the breeze it sang: “O lazy boy, what makes 
you tired so soon?” 


But the lazy boy was silent, and he slowly chewed 
a straw, 

Vaguely mindful of the thrush that whistled in the 
haw, 

And half aware of bleating sheep and of the 
browsing kine 

Far seattered over slumbering hills to the horizon 
line. 


Happy, happy was the boy a-dreaming sweet and 
long, 

Fanned by the breeze that tossed the haw and 
raffed the thrush’s song; 

For the whole glad day he had to loaf, he and him- 
self together, 

While all the mouths of Nature blew the flutes of 
fairy weather. 

The year’s great treadmill round was done, its 
drudgery ended well, 

And now the sunny holiday had caught him in its 
spell, 

So that he lounged, a lazy lout, up-squinting at the 
sky, 

And wished he was the long-winged bird that 
slantwise sailed on high. 

It’s good to work and good to win the wages of 
the strong; 

Sweet is the hum of labor’s hive, and sweet the 
workman’s song; 

jut once a year a lad must loaf, and dream, and 
chew a straw, 

And wish he were a falcon free, or a catbird in the 
haw! 
—Maurice Thompson, in the Independent. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS. 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON, BOSTON. 


While the teachers have at times exercised some 
political influence with reference to their salaries, 
and have terrorized some politically fearful members 
of the board, it is very improbable that any consider- 
able part of the money paid for salaries is corruptly 
or even wastefully expended. We have too few, not 
too many, teachers. Few, if any, salaries are ex- 
orbitant. Almost the only waste that can be pointed 
out is the payment of salaries to incompetent 
teachers. That there should be some incompetence 
due to superannuation is inevitable; and no school 
board will be hard-hearted enough to crowd out 
faithful teachers as soon as they have passed the 
line of highest efficiency. Yet it must be admitted 
that many special salary orders have their genesis in 
polities, and that this large pay roll will be malad- 
ministered if the tone of the administration is not 
kept fairly high. The political influence of our in- 
creasing army of public employees is not to be lightly 
passed hy.—The Atlantic. 





A THRIFTY TEACHER. 





She was a bright and thrifty little teacher, who 
made the most of a scanty income, giving the lion’s 
share, as so many teachers do, for her school. ‘This 
time it was some bright pottery she had in mind. 
It was so desirable for the drawing work, and would 
lend such a pretty color to a dingy corner of the 
schoolroom. Could she earn three dollars in some 
way? Certainly she could. There was the big 
parlor floor at home to be shellaced, and had she not 
engaged a manto doit? Why not.do it herself? Of 
course she could.’ Painting looked easy, and dollars 
were dollars. The gallon can was waiting in the 
cellar, and there was a brush around somewhere. 

Karly morning saw an enthusiastic painter hard 
at work on unaccustomed knees, rubbing industri- 
ously over the dark expanse of floor. How well it 
looked! So shiny and smooth! A second coat 


would look even better, no matter if back and fingers 
did ache. 


The money saved buoyed up her spirits 





wonderfully as she worked over the second painting. 
Breakfast time at last and with it her aged father to 
“How well it looks, my dear! You 
Ilow tired you must be! But 


view her work. 
have done wonders. 





how queer it smells. Let me see the can. Oh 


Never again will the little schoolmarm paint a 


floor if she can help it, and if she does she will not 
do it in the dark of early dawn with maple syrup. 


THE WORST SCHOOL IN ALL LONDON. 





Five centuries ago the part of East London which 
lies beyond Seven Dials and White Chapel was a 
marshy plain through which ran the Canterbury 
road past the Tabard inn, where bands of pilgrims 
to the shrine of Thomas a’ Becket paused to refresh 
themselves after the day’s journey. It was a way- 
side meeting place, where every man brought a tale 
to tell as he sat by the blazing logs or leaned over 
the wooden cups of old English ale. Here the king 
came from the tournament, the knight and lady rode 
from the chase, the mendicant friar sang songs other 





The Head Master and a Group of the Younger Boys. 


than the service he so sweetly intoned, and the sol- 
dier of fortune related his adventures in foreign 
wars. Here old Father Chaucer came, and saw so 
much humor and pathos and humanity and poetry 
in the erowds that passed on to Canterbury that a 
hundred scenes of that stirring’and gaily appareled 
time have been preserved for us in “The Canterbury 
'Fales.” 

And so the place remained, until, in the sixteenth 
century, King Henry VIII. destroyed the shrine and 
scattered the bones of St. Thomas of London. ‘Then 
the Tabard inn fell into sad fortunes, for companies 
of rich pilgrims came to it no more. But something 
of the glory clings to the region yet. The Tabard 
inn, where the tales were told, is indeed gone, but 
the Tabard road still leads to Canterbury, and the 
memory of Father Chaucer is preserved in “the worst 
school in London.” If the father of Knglish litera- 
ture could return, he would see pathos and humanity 
yes, and now and then a 
little humor of a grim sort—in the crowds of dirty, 
hungry, vicious, joyless young pilgrims that go up 
the Tabard road to the Chaucer school. 


and a sad kind of poetry— 


IN THE DEPTH OF THE SLUMS. 

The school stands in the very midst of the worst 
slum in London, a clean-cut, well-lighted, roomy 
building, with a big, sunny playground. All around 
it are public houses and tall, rotten tenements and 
filthy alleys swarming with the dregs of humanity. 
rom atties and cellars, doorways, stairs, gutters, 
dry-goods boxes, fish stalls and coster carts, where 
they have slept as much as they may, sixteen hun- 
dred children go unwashed, unfed, half-clothed 
dirty rags to the Chaucer school. They are often 
too hungry to study, too sleepy to play, too cold to 
do anything but huddle about the steam pipes, too 


depraved by abuse and evil surroundings to trust 
the patient and devoted teachers. 

The principal, or “headmaster,” as he is called, is 
a short, chick-set man, with a stubby beard, who has 
won the admiration of the neighborhood by being 
able to whip any bully in the district, and by diving, 
wrestling, and playing cricket better than the upper 
class boys. He says that the Chaucer school fully 
deserves its reputation as the worst school in Lon- 
don, though Whitechapel and Deptford run it 
pretty close. There is often but one pair of shoes 
for a family of three or more children, and 
they must take turns going to school. The 
children are roused from sleep at three 
o-clock in the morning to load coster carts, 
the father, and perhaps the mother also, 
sleeping off the effects of drink. 


CHILDREN WITHOUT A CHILDHOOD. 


The children grow old early, and there is 
little difference—even in- size—between 
those of ten and sixteen. Scarcely one out 
of the sixteen hundred has a whole clean 
garment that was made for him. All are 
grimy of face, tousled of hair, innocent of 
collar or stockings, their toes, caked with 
dirt and blue with bruises, sticking out of 
broken shoes. They have actually to be 
taught how to play and even to speak Eng- 
lish intelligibly. They learn arithmetic 
easily, for they have haggled and bargained 
over fi irthings from infancy. 

The teachers try to appeal to the chil- 
dren’s pride. There is a swimming bath, 
in which they like to dive, but in which they 
have to be taught how to bathe. Elections 
are held and candidates for school office 
have to be on their good behavior both in 
and out of school. Fora long time the 
Chaucer school went along quietly. Then 
a teacher—a lady—was compelled to whip 
a partic sularly bad girl. 

The mother “laid” for the teacher after school. 
She was a big, fat, half-drunken giant, and she 
promptly blacked the eyes and pulled out the hair 
of the teacher. The woman was arrested for assault, 
and the magistrate, who had never been in Tabard 
street, and would not dare go there without police 
escort, said that children ought not to be punished 
in school, and only “sweet moral suasion” should be 
used to get them to be good. The head master in- 
vited the magistrate to come down and try his moral 
suasion, but to be sure to bring a squad of policemen 
with him to enforce it. 

When Mr. Shovelier, the head master, first went 
to the district he was jeered by a crowd of boys. 
Ife walked through the crowd, clearing a way with 
his fists, and from that day to this has been greeted 
with friendly nods. ‘Teachers have to be paid extra 
salary to induce them to go to the Chaucer school. 
Women are employed only in the infant grades, all 
over ten years being unmanageable except by men 
strong enough to whip them. The teachers come 
and go in a body, not caring to venture-alone into 
that crowded labyrinth of filthy alleys—The Little 
Chronicle. ; 


GLIMPSES INTO A GIRL’S MIND —(1I1.) 





BY F. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
Fitchburg { Mass.] Normal School. 





“The imaginative period did not really begin until 
she was three and a half years old. It is shown very 
clearly in the record I took that month. I shall 
have to explain a little, though, for you to under- 
stand her remarks. About four months before, she 
was operated upon for adenoid growths in the throat 
and nose, and of course was very much interested in 


9 
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the process of getting towels and sheets, etc., ready 
for the operation and very much impressed by her 
sickness afterward as the result of taking the ether. 
The remarks I now read must be represented as 
ieing made while she was in imagination performing 
a similar operation upon her stuffed cat.” 

“| going up stairs to fix my cat’s nose.” “Then 
my cat be sick.” “I come down show you my cat 
sick after 1 get my cat’s nose fixed.” “Has fever 
in.’ “I put a cloth around.” “TI get lots of little 
blocks, lots of little blocks and big blocks.” (She 
pressed these one after another down on the eat’s 
neck just below the nose.) “I have got to get an- 
other big block.” “I am going to show mamma 
after I get all through, show mamma and show you.” 
“[ have to do it tight” (pressing very hard). “I 
done it tight, awfully tight, so the cat wouldn’t get 
my hand off.” “I haven’t any more clean blocks.” 
‘Taint bitter” (an antiseptic was put in her throat 
after the operation that she must have remembered, 
‘hough only half conscious at the time). “I did fix 
niy cat’s nose.” “Show grandma now.” “Medicine 
ain't bitter.’ “Are you sorry, mamma, my cat’s 
sick?” “Oh! all right. I make it feel better.” I 
voing to make a little tiny, little bed for it right 
here.” “T going to get a napkin, a little napkin, not 
very much napkin, not all those” (referring to a large 
pile). “These napkins are nice and warm.” “I get 
one more.” “These all wet.” “I get one out of the 
“My cat is big, course I have to do it just the 
sume.” “Are you sorry my cat is sick?” “It will 
vet well after awhile.” “I going to make a big 
pillow like that.” “It all ready now.” “Making 
. little bed.” “I sorry, too, my cat’s sick.” “1 
don’t need the pin.” “I fix this, then I will be all 
“T guess I will have to fill this up a little 
more.” “You will have to get in there” (to the cat). 
“| put pillow in first” (said after she had finished 
bandaging the cat and getting the bed ready). 

“The next month is even more imaginative, but 
less connected, because it shows the combinations of 
several experiences, and especially by the fact that 
the baby who is supposed to be playing a part does 
not always do what she wishes.” 

“[ cuess that the car.” “I going to Boston now.” 
“Don't you want to go to Boston now?” “Come 
baby, come, come.” “Baby, come here and get in 
“T want to pay you.” “I will pay you.” 
“Yos, | will pay you, baby.” “Come here, I pay you, 


, 


, ’ 
HDOX, 


ly (| 


done.” 


car,” 


baby.” “Baby, come here. Come here, baby,” “I 
want to show him my pennies.” “This the old 


penny and this the new penny.” 


down.” “No, I guess that car hasn’t come yet.” 


(Rhythmieal sounds.) “This isn’t the car.” “I 
guess that the ear.’ “Baby, here the car.” “I 
voing now.” “I go all round after the car.” “I 


have to run to the car” (running). “This the ear.” 
“This the little girl car.” “Sit right down here 
quiet.” “I pay you, this the old and that the new 
(Probably she was thinking of the baby both 


one,” 


is a companion and as the conductor.) “No, I 
afraid you put it (penny) in your mouth.” “You 
have a pocketbook.”. “Mamma _ give you some 
pennies.” “We haven’t got to Boston yet.” “You 


keep quiet till we get to Boston.” “We going to 
New Haven.” “Want me to pay you?” “That the 
old one and this the new one.” “I show you when 
we get to Boston.’ “This Boston on the bed.” 
“We ride to another Boston then.” “You sit beside 
inc.” “Baby fix your teeth.” “Won’t you ask den- 
list to fix your teeth?” “Dentist going to fix your 
teeth.” “LT tell him.” “Dentist, you fix baby’s 
teeth.’ “We wait till dentist come back.” “This 
a little coal ear” (under a writing desk). “This a 
little coal ear.” “Don’t do that.” “Dentist 
sce you after he come back.” “Go to doctor now 
and he fix your nose.” “Now dentist come.” 
“Dentist, you here” (looking under bed). “No, he 
sone way down town to get you some little shoes.” 
“This little coal ear, isn’t it?? “Did I hurt your 
head?” “—T yub it.” “Dentist come now.” “He 
ix your teeth.” “Dentist, you here?” (looking under 
hed again), “He eoming.” “Me wait till-he come.” 
“Come, dentist, fix teeth.” “He come now.” 
“Can’t have any more money until he fix your teeth.” 
“That the old one and this the new one.” 

“There! sister, you see I had plenty of imagina- 
Lion,” 


nice 


“My penny drop _ 


“Yes, very much like Freddie, now. I wonder if 
you ever asked as many questions as he does some- 
times.” 

“Yes, she certainly did,” said Mrs. Stering, “and 
I find that much of her conversation the next month 
consisted in questions concerning the pictures in.a 
Bible story book. Shall I read them?” 

“By all means. I see she was a very interesting 
girl even when she was small,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, certainly,” said the superintendent, “I 
would rather hear you read the conversations than 
hear her talk now, which she will surely do if you 
stop.” 

“Why, brother, how mean! 
again.” 

“Where is that man going?” “Is he going where 
the other little lambs are?” (Said of a picture of 
Jesus carrying a lamb). (She then turned to a pic- 


I won’t talk to you 


ture of sprinkling blood en the door post.) “What 
is that man passing?” “What is in that dish?” 


want the blood for?” 
“Tow did he take it 


(Blood.) “What did he 


“Where did it come from?” 


out?” “Tow did he make a hole?” “Did the have a 
knife?” “Oh, dear! I wish he didn’t take the blood 
out.” “What does he‘have a tree in his hand for?” 


(a branch with leaves). Where is the door post?” 
“Why do they go barefoot?” “Where are their 
hats?’ (They don’t wear hats in that country.) 
“What kind of a country is that?” “I have to have 
a hat next summer.” “What that other man doing?” 
(Turning back to picture of Jesus.) “Where that 
man going?” “T'o finda baby?” (No, the shepherds 
went to find him when he was little.) “Where were 
the shepherds?” “What were they on the hill for?” 
(To watch the sheep.) “What for, so the bears 
wouldn’t come?” 
if the bears came?” 
ing to picture of Joash being crowned.) 
man got?” (A crown.) “What for?” “What is the 
man doing?” “What for?” “What is that?” (A 
shield.) “What for?” (To keep from getting hurt 
when they fight.) “What would they hurt him for?” 
(To make him run away.) “What is that?” (A 
spear.) “What is it for?” “What do they have in 
those bottles?” (Water.) “What do they have it 
there for?’ “What do they do with the water?” 
“How do they get upon that floor?” (platform). 
“Do they want to get up there so that those men 
won’t stick spears into them?” “What other people 
do they stick spears into?” “What do they have 
that kind of cap on for?” “Wonder how they are 
going to put them things (crown) on boy’s head?” 
“Are they going to stick those things into the little 
boy, make him run away?” “What is the matter 
with that little hoy?” “Little boy don’t look nice 
at all.” “He all black too.” “What makes him 
black ?” (He is in the shadow.) “Where the 
shadow?” “Does the boy like to be darked?” 


“Would they fight?” (Turn- 
“What that 


“What the man standing in front of him for?” 
“What he got on his feet?” (sandals). “What he 


got sandals on for?” (‘Turns to picture of John, the 
Baptist.) “What is that man thinking?” “T don’t 
see the dove.” “Where did the dove come from?” 
(Turns to picture of the sea.) “Does Washington 
live way over there?” (pointing to building on the 


other side). “What is those little black houses?” 
(tents). “Who live in them?” “What are they 
made for?” “I never see any like that, never.” “I 


don’t suppose you are going to church, are you?” 
“What is that?” “I want you to tell me right off, 
now.” “What is that man doing?” “What is that 
man sitting down for?” (Gathering manna.) “Do 
you like mann “What that other man doing?” 
“What they going to do with it?” “Where is their 
house?” “How they going home, ride in the cars?” 
“When did they have ears?” “What is that?” 
(Mountain.) “What do they have mountains for?” 
“How do they make them?” 

“T think perhaps you have had enough questions 
for this time. I know I had when I got them all 
Possibly some of you would like to try an- 


">> 
ar 


down. 
swering some of them.” . 

“T ean tell what mountains are for,” said the doe- 
he glanced at the beautiful range of hills a 


tor, as 
They are to climb, and 


short distance to their left. 
if Miss Stering will join me in studying one, perhaps 
we can find out how they are made.” 

She was ready for the vigorous exercise and the 


“What would the little lambs do. 


fresh air of a September morning and getting her 
hat, they started off at once. 

“Mother, you have one of the most interesting bits 
of child study I know of,” said Mr. Mertel. “Unless 
lam very much mistaken, it is of more scientific 
value than all that has been presented at all our 
teachers’ associations and mothers’ clubs the past 
year, for yours are actual records of all that a child 
said during a certain time, instead of selected sen- 
tences or guesses at what the children think and feel, 
as is most of the data reported. They are really 
cross sections showing the development at different 
How long did you keep them?” 

“I found them very interesting, but never thought 
of their having any scientific value. I think T took 
them about every month for nearly two years.” 

“May I take them to study? TI think they will fur- 
nish me with something of value on the question of 
language learning, which we are to discuss at the 
next state association.” 

“Certainly you may take them, and T shall be glad 
to know what you find out.” 

Several hours later the superintendent returned 
to the piazza looking somewhat weary, but very much 
interested and said, “These conversations were an 
eye-opener to me. T had always accepted the state- 
ment that children’s words are mostly nouns, but I 
find that in those sentences only from eighteen per 
cent. to thirty-eight per cent.-were nouns, while from 
twenty-three per cent. to thiry-three per cent. were 
verbs. I always supposed that, as the grammar says, 
every complete sentence must have a subject and 
predicate, that even a child’s incomplete sentences 
would have at least one of them, but the record att 
twenty-eight months shows that eighty-one per cent. 
of the sentences had no subject expressed, and sixty- 
seven per cent. no predicate. I find that in eighteen 
months the average length of the sentence increased 
from two and one-third words to seven words, and 
that there was a corresponding increase of compound 
and complex sentences. All of which indicates a 
wonderful advance in mental grasp. It appears that 
at certain times adjectives increase very rapidly while 
at other periods there is greatest advance in other 
parts of speech. Between the twenty-eighth and 
thirty-fourth months pronouns appeared and _ in- 
creased very rapidly. A marked change in mental 
attitude is also shown by the fact that at thirty-four 
months ‘I,’ ‘my, and ‘want’? were the words most 
often repeated. ‘Tl being used no less than forty- 
four times in one hour, while at forty-six months 
‘you,’ ‘your,’ ‘it,’ and ‘that? were the most com- 
mon pronouns.” 

Just then he was interrupted by his wife, who said, 
“There are Clara and the doctor, and from their ex- 
pression I am sure they found the answer they went 


periods, 


to seek.” 
a = 


think Clara will now say ‘we’ and ‘our’ a great dea 


said her mother, with a quiet smile, “and I 
}.” 


FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE,.—(1].) 





11. What king used to say, “Punctuality is the polite- 
ness of kings,’ and always practiced the virtue he 
preached ? 

12. What king, demanding homage from a count, was 
met by the retort, ‘““‘Who made thee a king?” 

13. What weak-minded king was frightened into mad- 
ness as he rode at the head of his army through a deep 
forest? 

14. Who was the first man in all Europe, but the sec- 
ond in his own kingdom? , 

15. What king was accused of cowardice because he 
failed to carry out the planned assassination of his 
cousin? 

16. What king was warned by a dying knight that he 
would be summoned before God’s throne within one year, 
to answer for his wicked life? 

17. Who continued to be known as “The Dauphin,” 
even after he had been proclaimed king? 

18. What king calmly played whist while his palace 
was bombarded by an angry mob? 

19. What king was killed at a tournament while tilting 
with the captain of the guard? 

20. What king was reigning when the “Truce of God” 
was proclaimed? A. F. M. 


—- —Q---—- 


ANSWERS TO ‘‘FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE.” 


1. Louis VII. 6. Louis Philippe. 
2. Charles VIII. 7. Lours IX. 

3. Henry IV. 8. Charles IX, 

4. Robert II. (the Pious). 9. Louis XI. 

5. Francis I, 10. Philip VI. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


Here is a list of questions for the wide-awake boy. 
Can you answer them all? 

You can see any day a white horse, but did you 
ever see a white colt? How many different kinds of 
trees grow in your neighborhood, and what are they 
good for? Why does a horse eat grass backward and 
a cow forward? Why does a hop vine wind one way, 
and a bean vine the other? Where should a chim- 
ney be larger, at the top or bottom, and why? Can 
you tell why a horse when tethered with a rope al- 
ways unravels it, while a cow always twists it into 
a kinky knot? How old must a grape vine be before 
it begins to bear? Can you tell why leaves turn up- 
side down just before a rain? What wood will bear 
the greatest weight before breaking ?—Exchange. 








THE CIVIL WAR.—(111.) 
BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Any good history will give a fair idea of the con- 
duct of the war, but in a general review use the 
topics suggested in this brief story of a long war. 
There is little to mention of those first years of un- 
certainty and preparation when the North was 
adapting itself to the situation, turning its citizens 
into soldiers and its raw recruits into veterans. It 
was a terrible experience, but the nation grew to its 
task and struggled to a birth into a higher, better, 
stronger, national life. 

The human power which directed this national 
growth was the masterly mind of Abraham Lincoln. 
Slowly feeling his way, broadly humane, shrinking 
from bloodshed, yet strong and firm and undaunted, 
this man of the people, this man of the humblest 
Southern birth, with many Southern characteristics, 
this man controlled and moulded public opinion at 
the North until the time came to act. Captain and 
pilot and helmsman at times, the keen watchfulness, 
the Christian earnestness, the broad-kindliness and 
humanity, the keen wit which, mingled with other 
characteristics, helped to make men his friends and 
“grapple them to his heart with hooks of steel”— 
this man was greater than officers and army and 
battles; on him first hung the destiny of the nation. 
Yet the history used this year has scarcely a mention 
of Lincoln, from the call to troops to his assassina- 
tion. The teacher must learn that whatever the 
defects or virtues of the text-book, it can be used 
chiefly as an outline which teacher and class are to 
fill in according to their taste, to mental attitude or 
ability, and the books and material at hand, yet—try 
to have each child study and write about the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, and know something of his part 
in bringing the great war to a successful close. 

When the time was ripe, when public opinion was 
ready, the Emancipation proclamation was signed, 
and the slaves of all men in arms against the govern- 
ment were free. The awkward, ungainly lad of the 
flat boat, who had longed to blot out slavery when its 
horrors burst upon him in that trip to New Orleans, 
had found his time to strike. How this man waited 
for his opportunity, not forcing it; how nobly pre- 
pared he was for the work when the work was ready 
for him! The boy who studies the Civil war loses 
all of value if he fails to learn there of the great 
American men and what made their lives useful and 
noble. 

CIVIL WAR. 


a. 


BRIEF OUTLINE. 
Sumter. 
I. Preliminary <b. Baltimore mob. 
{e. Holding border states. 
Campaigns for the capture of Richmond. 
Union Com., McDowell. 
> > } 
a. Ist Ball Run ¢ Confid. Com.. 4 Beauregard. 
| Johnston. 
f Union Com . McClellan 
\ Johnston and later Lee. 
ce. Pope's Campaign against Lee or 2nd Bull Run, 
{ Union Com., Burnside. 
\ Confed. Com., Lee. 


{ Hooker. 


If. 


b. Peninsular Campaign 


d. Frederi-ksburg - 


e. Chancellorsviile 


i Lee. 
f. “Gettysburg f Meade. 
-4 i Lee. 
g- Wilderness { Grant. 
| Lee. 
{ Grant. . 
h. Petersburg Pe ae General Commanders), 


f Cavalry Raids. 
| Operations in Shenandoah Valley. 
j. Vall of Richmond ard surrender. 


III. Campaign for opening the Mississippi. 
Union General Commanding, Halleck. 
Confed. General Commanding, A. S. Johnston, charge of 
line of defenses. 
{ Eastern Kentucky — Garfield. 
Mill Spring — Thomas. 
| Fort Henry — Com. Foote. 
Donelson — Grant. 
Pittsburg Landing — Grant. 
Shiloh — Grant. ‘ 
| Corinth — Grant = i. possession. 
: Pope — land. 
[New Madrid { port water. 
Memphis, land battles compelled evacuation. 
New Orleans, Farragut; Butler in posses- 
sion. 
| vieksburg, Grant, a'ded by the navy. 
Antietam against McClellan. 
Gettysburg against Meade. 


1. Breaking the } 
line of defense ° 


2. Opening ; 
the Miss. | 


IV. Lee’s invasion of north 1 


(Murfreesboro Sherman’s 
V. Struggles in S. W. | Chattanooga March. 
of invading forces Chicamauga Thomas at 
Lookout Mt. Nashville. 
fl. Blockade service. (tecture. 
| 2. Monitor and {oe vi far arehi- 
VI. The navy, New Orleans. 
”] 3. Farragut at { Mebile Bay. 
| 4. Com. Foote and the Gun Boat Service. 
| 5. Capture of forts. 
{ Reasons for. 
Financial. 
> ies 
VIi. The Emancipation Proc. 4 paects | See nee 
. | On foreign 
| nations. 
VIII. Assassination of President Lincoln. 


IX. Trace the same events in chronological order. 
X. Disbanding the army. 





QUARRYING AND STONE-CUTTING.—(L) 





JOSIAH B. DYER. 


QUARRYING. 


The story of the stone in its progress from its 
natural bed in a mountain to a paving block in a 


BY 


rocks from daily study. He understands the use 
of explosives, and is familiar with powder and dyna- 
mite, but an enumeration of all the knowledge re- 
quired to be an expert quarryman would probably 
be doubted by those who only see him, as they con- 
sider, mechanically striking the head of a drill with 
a hammer, or hoisting on a derrick; so we refrain 
from enlarging on the skill necessary to become an 
expert quarryman. 

Prospecting for quarries is carried out with as 
much enthusiasm as prospecting for gold mines. 
Frequently the owner of a piece of land finds rock 
on it, and gets the idea that he has valuable stone 
on his property, and brings a small piece to a quarry- 
man for his opinion of it. If the quarryman is not 
satisfied with its appearance, he wastes no time 
about it; but if he is satisfied that it is worth inves- 
tigating further, he visits the place where the rock 
is, taking with him a few necessary tools, and makes 
his tests, either by blasting or splitting off some 
larger pieces. If the rock is a boulder, it is easy to 
quarry; but if beneath the surface and in sheets, 
then the skill of the quarryman is shown, and he 
proceeds to act in a scientific manner. The earth 
over the rock, if any, is cleared away, a hole drilled, 
and a blast made after it has been determined what 
is the best place to make such a blast. A derrick is 
erected and the waste rock dumped where it will not 
interfere with future operations. Derricks are 
worked by hand or steam, a hoister where steam is 
used being constructed so as to operate several der- 
ricks. Seams are traced and headings located for 
future guidance. 

The mode of quarrying depends on the stone to 
be quarried, whether granite, marble, freestone, or 
limestone, each requiring peculiar methods. Our 








ONE O* THE LARGEST STONES 





QUARRIED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


It was 64 feet long, nearly 8 feet square, and weighed 210 tons. 


street, a part of a building, ora statue, is a story of 
skill and patient endurance, danger and anxiety, 
from the time the first blow is struck on a drill to 
remove it from the mountain until it is placed in the 
position designed for it. 

Quarrying is a lottery. The blanks are more 
numerous than the prizes. What has appeared to 
be a sure thing has turned out to the contrary, and 
an abandoned quarry shows plainly to experienced 
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Hoisting Machine, 


men the blasted hopes and lost capital of those who 
have tried and failed to develop what they fondly 
hoped would prove a bonanza. 

A good quarryman has a knowledge of geology, 
and often gives pointers to professors of geology in 
He is a fearless man, facing 


their investigations. 


danger every day from explosions or falling rocks. 


He has a knowledge of the stratum and cleavage of 


space being limited, we confine this article to granite 
alone. 

The rock is, in general, first started by holes being 
drilled and explosives used to dislodge it from its 
natural bed. ‘There are various methods of blast- 
ing, and the quarryman decides on which method 
will best answer his purpose. Where particular care 
is not necessary, a large hole is drilled by hand or 
steam power, and when the hole is drilled to the re- 
quired depth, it is thoroughly dried of the water 
used in drilling it, the fuse inserted, and powder 
poured into it, the strength of the charge necessary 
to accomplish the purpose designed being deter- 
mined by the good judgment of the quarryman. 
After sufficient powder has been placed in the hole, 
the remaining portion of it is filled with sand or 
loam, allowing for air space, and tamped down tight 
with the tamping-bar, the fuse is lighted, and the 
quarrymen retire to a safe place to await the result 
of the explosion. Dynamite cartridges are also used 
for blasting. Frequently the charge fails to ex- 
plode, and again the skill of the quarryman is shown 
in removing the old charge so as to insert a new one. 
This operation is one of the most dangerous parts 
of quarrying, as a spark of fire caused by friction 
often explodes the charge, and the quarrymen en- 
gaged in the work, having no time to escape, are 
killed or maimed for life by such explosions. Where 
there is steam power in a quarry, the holes have been 
blown out by steam, thus avoiding danger of explo- 
sion. 

Much depends upon how the blast is made. In 
the first place, the directions in which a blast will 
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break any kind of rock from the drill hole are but 
three, and sometimes four, unless the explosive be 
too quick and forcible in its action. The limited 
number of directions in which the rock is most liable 


cleavage and natural joints. There must be at least 
one free end and a front to allow the block to move 
outwards, and the ends are often cut off by end 
joints. Horizontal joints, called beds, occur in most 
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’ SHEET QUARRY, WITH MODERN STEAM DRILLS. 


to break is determined by the structure of the rock 
and the shape of the drill hole. Quick-acting ex- 
plosives like dynamite have a tendency to shatter the 
stone. Coarse gunpowder is preferred by many, 
but this is seldom used further than to detach large 
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Quarrymen Drilling Holes for B'asting. 


masses, which are split into smaller pieces by means 
of wedges and half-rounds. Sometimes a number 
of holes are drilled on a line and fired by means of 
electricity. Some large operations in blasting have 
been done with tunnels, as at Graniteville, Mo., and 


eases. When the cleavage is not very marked it is 
called the grain, and when it is more decided, it is 


A lewis hole is most commonly used; it is a three- 
cornered hole, two of the corners being on the line 
of the desired fracture. The Knox system of blast- 
ing, which has been the cause of considerable litiga- 
tion at law for infringement on patent, is the boring 
of a hole, and then with a reamer making two V 
grooves directly opposite each other on the line of 
the fracture desired, the hole being shaped thus -<< 

After a blast has been made, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to move a large block without breaking, 
which it is impossible to move with a derrick. A 
seam blast is made for this purpose, which is done 
by charging the crack made by the hole blast with 
powder and exploding the charge, which moves the 
block without shattering it, owing to the charge not 
being tamped tight, as in a hole. In the invention 
of the steam drill where large blocks are needed, 
they are often channeled out to avoid the risk of 
spoiling by blasting. In this process holes are 
drilled with the steam drill on the three sides of the 
stone to the required depth, as closely together as 
possible, and the core remaining between the holes 
afterwards cut away, thus releasing the block at the 
desired size without shattering it. 

After the large block has been detached from its 
bed and it is desired to reduce it to smaller sizes in 
the most economical manner without wasting more 
than possible, wedges and half-rounds, sometimes 
called plugs and feathers, are used. The architect 
who plans a building of any description to be of 
stone shows in his plans each stone. The sizes of 
these stones are given to the quarryman, who enters 





QUARRY, SHOWING MODERN METHOD OF RAILROAD TRACK INTO QUARRY, ; 
them in his book, and as he quarries each one 


called the rift; there is also the end grain, which is 
the toughest part of the rock. 
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BOULDER QUARRYING. 


at Long Cove, Me. In every locality the structure 
of the rock must be studied to take advantage of the 


There are different forms of holes used in blas-- 


ing. An elliptical hole ensures a straight breas. 


checks it off, so as not to duplicate it. Having the 
required sizes, he measures the large block, and, com- 
paring with the sizes on his book, calculates how to 
split it to the best advantage, and then With chalk, 
line, rule, and square, lays out the different sizes 
he can see in the block, for an expert quarryman can 
see every stone he desires to get out of the block 
before he marks his lines on it, unless in splitting 
some should be spoiled through the split going con- 
trary to his expectations. Having snapped his 
chalk line or marked desired curves, he, or his 
assistants, with hand hammers and small drills, drill 
a series of holes the length of the line about three 
inches deep, and from two to three inches apart, 
and where the stone is a very thick one, larger deep 
holes are drilled between the small holes about 
three or four holes apart or more, according to the 
quarryman’s judgment, to lead the fracture of the 
smaller ones through the stone and prevent it from 
running out and spoiling the stone. The holes 
being drilled, the wedges and half-rounds are in- 
serted into the holes; the half-rounds are shaped so 
that one side fits the semi-circle of the hole, the 
other side being flat for the wedge. The half- 
rounds are thicker at the bottom than at the top. 
The wedges are made flat on each side and thicker 
at the top than at the bottom. The wedges and 
half-rounds being inserted in the hole, the wedges 


(Continued on page 382.) 
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“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 


The school is to make earnest men and women. 

Emphasize faithfulness as much as intelligence. 

The teacher should know the principles-of ethics. 

The school trains primarily for American citizen- 
ship. 

An attractive schoolroom is a great credit to any 
teacher. 

Is not Jenkin Lloyd Jones more than half right 
when he says-that the public schoolhouses should be 
more plain and less expensive? 

Kansas leads all the states in the Union in per- 
centage :f school enrollment, 27.87 per cent. of her 
population being enrolled in the schools, while in 
New York it is but 16.94 per cent. Iowa has 26.42 
per cent. enrolled; Pennsylvania, 18.76. 

Do not let the year close without teaching of 
Alfred the Great, as this is the thousandth anniver- 
sary of his death. This is the most noble anniver- 
sary the children of to-day will have the privilege of 
celebrating. Never before has there been occasion 
thus to study Alfred the Great. 


Mrs. Drake informed the 
Chicago school board that she would like to present 
to the public school named for her deceased hus- 
band, John B. Drake, an assembly hall, provided the 
city will purchase therefor a near-by lot with 200 
feet frontage and devote so much of it as is not 
needed for the hall to a playground for the school. 
This is a most creditable proposition, and should be 
the forerunner of many similar offers from persons 
The time has 


come to educate American men and women of means 


Josephine C. has 


of wealth for public schoo] purposes. 


in the ways and means of benefiting the public 
schools by large and appropriate gifts, 


In visiting schools no one thing is more univer- 
sally borne in upon me than that the teachers are 
inclined to go too fast for immature minds to follow. 
Of course the teachers err in this respect much more 
when there are visitors than they would ordinarily, 
but even making this allowance, there is a decided 
impression that the tendency is to go too fast. 
However we may differ as to the merits of individual 
teaching, there cannot be two opinions as to the 
necessity of the looking individually after every child 
that does not get clearly in mind the thought of the 
lesson. It saves much time to remove uncertainty 
from a child’s mind early. You need not take the 
time of the class to make clear to a little girl why she 
is expected to borrow one of the tens in subtraction, 
but you should take time within twenty-four hours 
to make it clear to her. 


The sixth annual Historical Pilgrimage of the Old 
South Historical Society will take place on Saturday, 
June 22, 1901. In previous years the society has 
visited Rutland, the cradle of Ohio, the Whittier 
Country, the King Philip region, Plymouth, and old 
Newburyport. The suecess of these trips has en- 
couraged the society to undertake the slightly longer 
one to Newport, R. I., going by rail to Providence, 
and by steamer down the beautiful Narragansett Bay. 
The society invites all interested to join in this pilgrim- 
age. A special invitation is extended to the young 
people of Boston, students and others. Nv place in 
New England outside of Boston has such associa- 
tions with the growth of religious freedom, or with 
the war for American Independence, as Newport. It 
is hoped that the many teachers who go will interest 
their pupils and prepare them for a most profitable 
day. 








SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE IN 
CONNECTICUT. 





We publish this week, without the slightest edi- 
torial supervision, an article by one of the educa- 
tional leaders of Connecticut. There have been so 
many inquiries regarding the new scientific temper- 
ance law that we give the statement in two articles. 
This can but be annoying to the champions of 
scientific temperance as it is generally known, and 
for whose work in a general way the Journal has al- 
ways stood; but the Connecticut action is of such 
general interest that it seems but fair that a meas- 
ure that had the unanimous support of senate and 
house, and which appears to have the respect of the 
educational temperance sentiment of the teachers 
and of the W. C. T. U. of Connecticut, should be 
stated in all its frankness and force. 








G. kh. GLENN. 


HON. 


‘he School Journal has recently had a word of 
deserved praise of Hon. G. R. Glenn, state superin- 
tendent of Georgia. We have often spoken words of 
commendation of this distinguished Southern educa- 
tional leader, who is the few men in the 
South whose ability, devotion, and professional zeal 
have made them a national educational force. More 
than this, he is one of the few men of the South 
whose educational thought and activities place them 
on a level with the ablest lawyers, physicians, and 
clergymen. ‘There are not six professional men in 
the South who rank so high in the all-round quali- 
ties of professional leadership as does Hon. G. R. 
(ilenn. Ifis six years as state superintendent have 
been among the most memorable of any state super- 
in the union in the same time. As an 


one of 


intendent 


orator he has argumentative force, keen wit, and 
true eloquence. As a legislative guide he is wise, 


tactful, and commands respect. As a_ practical 
school man he has few equals among state officials 
in all the land. 

Ilis choice for the presidency of the Southern 
Kducational Association is the recognition of a real 
leader of that section, and his choice as president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. FE. A. 
was no less a recognition of his rank among the 


great men of the profession, North, South, East, and 
West. 
ELEMENTARY THOROUGHNESS. 


There are evidences all along the line that greater 
thoroughness is to be demanded in the elementary 
branches. State Superintendent Charles R. 
Skinner of New York is the last to speak upon this 
subject with emphasis. He says in his last report: 
“T am fully convinced. that the most urgent need of 
our public school system to-day is more thorough 
work in elementary subjects, such as language, arith- 
metic, history, and geography. The truth must be 
faced that these subjects are neglected in the ever- 
lasting and never-ceasing pushing of a child into 
higher grades. This is most convincingly demon- 
strated by the result of the examinations which this 
department holds for various purposes every year. 
These examinations are varied enough in degree 
and uniform enough in results to prove that the de- 
fects are not local, but general; that they are con- 
fined to no class of schools, but affect all, and must 
be incident to the system. In the examinations for 
teachers’ certificates, bad grammar, worse spelling, 
and a careless knowledge of history abound. ‘This 
recurring result proves beyond question that proper 
drill in these subjects is lacking in elementary and 
secondary schools. The craze for ‘enriched cur- 
riculums’ is indulged in at the expense of essential 
drill in the so-called common branches.” 














THE STORY OF A CHILD* 


Of all the books yet written in remembrance of 
childhood life, this “Story of a Child,” by Pierre 
Loti, translated from the French by Caroline F. 
Smith, is the most delicate, the most true to life, 
the most refreshing and inspiring. 

Teachers and preachers, mothers and children 
will find in its pages a sentiment, a tenderness that 
wins the heart, while it challenges the literary 
eritic’s admiration. It is worth more for a “Read- 
ing Circle” than all the mechanical, detailed records 
of child life that have been published. It is no 
preachment. ‘There is no moralizing, scarcely a pur- 
pose other than to reveal the life of the little child 
as it really is. ‘There is not the slightest attempt to 
compass the experiences of a child, but merely to 
give with absolute trustworthiness from the inmost 
shrine of tender memories that which remains that 
is really worth while. Here are the child’s first 
great experience of joyfulness, when at two years of 
age he discovered that he could press his little feet 
hard upon the floor and jump; his first sparkle of 
fun, when, as he was almost three, he first got away 
in the tall grass and weeds of a neglected garden and 
snuggled down to the ground to hide from his sister; 
his first sense of awe, as in the evening he first saw 
the sea and heard its solemn rolling; his first full 
appreciation, at three, of how deeply he loved, 
trusted, and needed his mother, and the sacredness 
of these sentiments; his first love for a wee little girl, 
whose plump cheeks he would kiss in rapturous 
adoration; his first terrors at the literalness of the 
parables, as his father read of the Ten Virgins at 
family devotion; and his first abhorrence of a school- 
master, who unwittingly challenged him to violate 
his conscience. 

This is the first real work of art in the line of 
child study, and it remains to be seen whether or not 
librarians, normal and 
teachers’ reading circle committees think it worth 
while to introduce teachers to real literary art and 
pedagogical power. Incidentally it is worthy of 
mention that the book is beautifully printed and 
bound. In the issue of the Journal for June 27 we 
shall give beautiful extracts from the book. 


school boards, schools, 


*C. C, Birchard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 








A WORM’S-EVE VIEW WANTED. 





Once in a while one gets a personal letter so en- 
tirely out of the ordinary that it is a temptation to 
share it with others. The following letter is from a 
primary teacher in Pennsylvania, a talented young 
woman, as the letter shows, whose view of the criti- 
cisms of magazine articles is justified:— 


My dear Dr, Winship: Maeterlinck says “the test 
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of friendship is silence.” Resurrections are rather 
embarrassing, but I presume your aplomb will not 
desert you, and then, 1 am seeking for inspiration, 
so I dare. 

You seem to have been lecturing much this win- 
ter. I catch your saying and doings, and I—well, | 
am teaching, and happy in my work. 

Have you been following up the laymen’s views of 
our profession, or rather, my profession? ‘They are 
delicious. I feel, as the ant must feel, when we ob- 
serve him, after having torn down his defensive 
mound and put him in a scientific glass house— 
“Very interesting, no doubt, Mr. Observer, and per- 
haps you understand the ‘motif? (I like that word), 
but can you do it as well? It’s serious to us and 
rather inconvenient.” But I presume we are in the 
formative period, just as the clergy were under the 
Stuarts. However, the others are interested in Cuba 
and “our foreign duties,” so we are not quite so ner- 
vous. Of all the educational articles that have been 
written for non-professional papers, not any have 
been by pedagogs except Munsterberg, and then his 
was antagonistic. Now I come to the reason for this 
unexpected letter. Can’t you, with your numerous 
acquaintances among educated teachers, get some one 
to write a worm’s-eye view as opposed to the bird’s- 
eye view of the “pedagog,” or can’t you do it ydur- 
self? Surely we can write fairly classic English, 
and “chias muse” are sentences, and then with Rem- 
ington illustrating the taming of our mental mus- 
tangs, and Gibson doing our institutes, our vacations 
Wenzelle’d, and our intellectual pursuits faintly 
blocked in by Castaigne, we might present a fair 
showing, if only Elbert Hubbard adds a few “hand 
illumines.” Truly yours, 

B. C. P. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The failure of the supreme court to give an 
opinion on the “fourteen diamond rings case,” in- 
volving the relations of the Philippines, which was 
referred to in this column last week, seemed for a 
time to threaten an extra session of congress. It 
was clear that as soon as civil government was set up 
in the Philippines, as it is intended that it shall be 
on the first of July, the conditions existing there 
would be those of both cession and possession, which 
the court held in the case of Porto Rico to be suffi- 
cient to effect a change in the character of territory, 
for revenue purposes. But, in default of any gen- 
eral legislation for the Philippines, corresponding to 
the Foraker act for Porto Rico, it is open to grave 
doubt whether the continued collection of customs 
on the present basis would be legal. 

* * * 

The President, however, wisely decided that it is 
better to bear such ills as these than to open the way 
to others of possibly greater seriousness. If con- 
gress were called together for a summer session, it 
would certainly meet in bad temper, which would 
not be improved in the broiling heat of Washington 
in midsummer. In this mood, it might do a great 
deal more mischief than it would cure; and for the 
country at large, the discussion of the Philippines 
and Cuba, and other vexed questions, by politicians 
chiefly intent on making political capital out of them, 
must inevitably have been disturbing. For this rea- 
son, the official announcement that an extra ses- 
sion will not be called is welcome. 

* * * 

‘he street affray which took place the other day 
at Tientsin between soldiers of different nationali- 
ties suggests that the evacuation of Pekin by foreign 
troops has not been begun a day too soon. From 
the fragmentary accounts which have been cabled, it 
appears that a detachment of British soldiers, who 
were engaged in police duty, tried to prevent certain 
'rench soldiers from breaking into houses; and that 
they were thereupon attacked by the French soldiers 
and their comrades, and by certain German soldiers, 
in whom the loot instinct triumphed over inter- 
national prejudices. The Japanese, also, took a 
hand, presumably in support of the British police, 
and several of the different nationalities were 
wounded. The incident was serious enough to in- 
duce Count von Waldersee to delay his departure, 
in order to investigate it fully; and it is prophetic of 


worse events which might follow a continued joint 
occupation. be : ? 

The war in South Africa, which appeared to have 
been reduced to scattering guerilla attacks by the 
Boers, has suddenly flamed up into new activity. 
There was severe fighting May 29, at Vladfontein, in 
the Transvaal, only forty miles from Johannesburg, 
where the Boers under General Delarey made a 
fierce attack upon General Dixon’s foree. The Boers 
were driven off, but they seem to have suffered less 
heavily than the British, who admit a loss of about 
two hundred in killed, wounded, and missing. 
Three days later, the garrison of Jamestown in Cape 
Colony surrendered to the Boers after four hours’ 
fighting. A year ago, when the British entered 
Johannesburg in triumph, no one would have be- 
lieved that there would have been Boers enough in 
the field by this time to make such darmg attacks 
and to keep 250,000 seasoned British troops busy. 

* * * 

One of the minor Porto Rican cases which the 
supreme court decided just before adjournment, and 
which was overshadowed by the more important 
cases involving the fiscal relations of Porto Rico and 
the United States was that of Christian Huns vs. the 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company. 
This was a case arising out of pilotage charges, but 
it drew from the court the unanimous opinion that 
Porto Rico is a coasting district of the United 
States, and that vessels engaged in trade between 
the United States and Porto Rico are to be recog- 
nized accordingly. This decision is a boon to the 
American merchant marine, for it ensures the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of this trade to American vessels, 
just as between New York and Charleston or Savan- 


nah. 
x * 


Tt is a curious coincidence that the American cup 
defender Constitution should have been dismasted 
off Narragansett Pier by a disaster precisely like that 
which overtook Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock II. 
Yet the coincidence is not so surprising as it seems, 
for both catastrophes were due to the same cause, 
the folly of the builders in adopting the buckling 
steel mast. This device is employed to secure light- 
ness, and lightness is gained at the expense of 
strength, for the mast is nothing more than a very 
thin steel tube. When the canvas of these racing 
yachts is stretched upon such a mast, it subjects it 
toa prodigious strain. The latest accident will ocea- 
sion no delay; but there will be some apprehension 
as to how these masts will bear the strain of the 
real racing in stiff September winds. 

* * * 

The real reason for the backing and filling of the 
Cuban constitutional convention over the Platt 
amendment is that the delegates who recognized the 
necessity of accepting the amendment were anxious 
to avoid the criticism of their constituents. If they 
had been content with explanations, in or out of the 
convention, or with informal statements regarding 
the light which the commission which visited Wash- 
ington gained on the whole matter, all would have 
been well: but they insisted on weaving their inter- 
pretations of the Platt amendment and of American 
policy in general into the constitution itself, where 
it could not be allowed to stand. This it was which 
compelled the president to notify the convention 
that its action was not satisfactory. 

* * * 

The senatorial fracas in South Carolina has re- 
sulted in curious complications. Governor Mc- 
Sweeney wrote to both senators, declining to accept 
their resignations, on the ground that such a cam- 
paign as they invited would be disturbing to the 
peace of the state. Mr. McLaurin thereupon with- 
drew his resignation, as requested by the governor; 
but Mr. Tillman disputed the right of the governor 
to refuse to accept the resignations. The governor 
then assured Mr. Tillman that if he would renew his 
resignation, in an unconditional form, he would 
promptly accept it. But it is held by some authori- 
ties that the resignation of a sénator 1s final, as soon 
as it is made, and that neither a governor or any one 
else has discretion as to its acceptance. If this view 
prevails, both of the senators are out of office by their 
own act. and can be reinstated only by executive ap- 


pointment or by re-election. 


CHICAGU LETTER. 


Orville T. Bright, county superintendent of Cook 
county schools, last week gave the final one of a series 
of lectures he has delivered during the school year, 
which has had the direct object of stirring up both the 
public and the educators te take a livelier interest in the 
welfare of the country schools. Wach lecture has been 
copiously illustrated with stereopticon views, the prep- 
aration of the slides and the manipulation of the lantern 
being done under the direction of C. W. Farr, one of Mr. 
Bright’s assistants. The subjects of the lecture have 
varied according to the audience. One or more lectures 
have been given in every township in Cook county. 
There the audience consisted principally of patrons of 
the country schools, and they would come from the 
farthest ends of the township to listen to them. In 
many instances of this kind it was the finest entertain- 
ment that the people of the country districts were per. 
mitted to see without traveling into Chicago. 

During the month of April Mr. Bright called together 
the trustees and directors of the county convention and 
conference of officials, and a meeting was held in 
Chicago. Mr. Bright has also given the lecture at each 
of the four normal schools of the state, and he has been 
received with great enthusiasm at each place. It was 
also one of the principal features of a conference of 
county superintendents held at Springfield by Superin- 
tendent Bayliss. 

For the teacher and educator the lecture has been de- 
voted especially to exhibitions of methods, specimens 
of individual work, and devices prepared by teachers. 
The opportunity of setting forth new ideas by means 
of the stereopticon along these lines is surprisingly wiae, 
The trustees have been shown pictures of desolate 
schoolhouses contrasted with pretty ones; barren 
grounds contrasted with schoolyards framed with shade 
trees. Poorly lighted, ventilated, and inconvenient 
buildings have been displayed alongside buildings that 
cost no more money, but are arranged with a view to 
the aesthetic delight and personal comfort of the chil- 
dren. The proper heating of the one-room country 
school has been suggested, and illustrations of stoves 
fitted with sheaths to shield the children nearest the 
stove from a roasting heat, and to protect the ones 
farthest away from suffering from cold. The school 
directors have been warned against listening to the 
wiles of the canvassing agent, thus being persuaded into 
buying gaudy charts and cumbersome devices, in spite 
of the protests of the experienced teacher and the 
county superintendent. Wherever it was advisable to 
do so, Mr. Bright has urged the consolidation of the dis- 
trict schools into a township school. 

Because the movement inauguated this past winter by 
Mr. Bright and his assistants is young, striking evi- 
dences of success cannot yet be shown. It is clear, 
however, that a sentiment has been aroused which will 
bear fruit before long. 

If Governor Yates had not vetoed the bill permitting 
them so to do, more than one township in Cook county 
would have adopted the plan of township consolidation 
during the coming year. The appeals for the advice by 
superintendent, trustees, and school directors as to plans 
for new school buildings, and the purchase of school sup- 
plies are more frequent than they ever were. It is now 
much easier for the enterprising teacher to get a small 
appropriation for pictures, library books, and tinted 
schoolroom walls than it has been before. As an in- 
stance of the appeal for beautifying school grounds, As- 
sistant County Superintendent Peter A. Downey states 
that in the southern half of the county there is not a 
school but planted one or more trees on Arbor Day. 

Mr. Bright, in his lectures, used the picture of a bleak 
looking schoolhouse and grounds, with not a sign of 
shrub or tree about it, or stick of fence, as a striking 
object of how, bleak and desolate a schoolhouse was al- 
lowed to remain. By way of contrast, he also showed 
a view of a farmhouse, which was one of many in the 
district. It was a commodious, two-story structure, 
with trees and fence about it, and vines’ clinging to the 
porches. Around the schoolhouse this spring were 
planted eight Norwegian maple trees, because the school 
directors were ashamed of themselves. 

The daily press of Chicago has taken up the subject 
to assist Mr. Bright. The small country weeklies have 
illustrated their papers with cuts of the slides furnished 
by the county superintendent. State Superintendent Al- 
fred Bayliss has made the subjects of the lectures by Mr. 
Bright one of the leading features of his biennial report, 
A few years of such work, it is believed, will stimulate 
the cause of education in Illinois to a remarkable degree. 

—_—o0—— 

There is no such word as fail with the friends of the 
movement to secure laws adapted to the needs of Chi- 
ago’s school system. They are unmindful of the fate 
of the report of the now famous “Harper” commission, 
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being in line with the chalk line on their straight 
sides, the heads of the wedges are driven down by a 
large striking hammer, the force of the blow is regu- 
lated by the quarryman, and the thick part of the 
wedge being forced down into the thick parts of the 
half-rounds causes the stone to split open. In split- 
ting stones a line of holes are sometimes drilled 
down the side also, a line having been marked for 
the desired fracture. The wedges in the side are 
driven from the top downwards, so as to lead the 
fracture from the top holes down through the stone 
on the line marked on the side. 

In splitting dimension stone allowance is made 
for any deviation from the chalk line, and to allow 
for the stonecutter to finish it to the required de- 
sign. Generally about two inches is allowed in 
quarrying, but it depends on the nature of the 
stone, and the quality of the work required on the 
dressed stone—if for rough work, sometimes no 
allowance is made—but the judgment of the 
quarryman decides on what he considers a necessary 
allowance in all cases. To split dimension stone 
there is often considerable waste, and the skill of 
the quarryman is often taxed to get out a stone at 
the required dimension and have it clear of defects 
of knots, seams, and stripes. The waste is either 
thrown over the dump, or where the quarry is near 
a city, the waste stone, technically called “grout,” 
is often utilized for foundations for buildings, 
bridges, worked up into paving blocks, or crushed 
for macadamizing purposes. In splitting random 
stock the same process is gone through, only the 
quarryman, not being limited to special sizes, splits 
the stone to the best advantage with the least pos- 
sible waste. A poor quarry man often wastes more 
stone than he is worth, so it can be readily seen how 
much depends on a thorough knowledge of quarry- 
ing to become an expert quarryman. 

—The Teacher. 








EVEREST OR HERCULES? 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Editor Journal of Education: What mountain holds 
the record as being the highest on the globe? It has been 
generally given to Everest, and without doubt this is cor- 
rect. A few years ago this honor was transferred to a 
sham peak in New Guinea, Mount Hercules, and books 
of statistics, and possibly many leading papers, still en- 
tertain the notion that Hercules ranks as the world’s 
highest peak. In order to get latest and accurate infor- 
mation on this matter, I wrote to Benjamin E. Smith, 
managing editor of Century Atlas and Dictionary of 
Names, and to the American Geographical Society, New 
York, submitting the question in dispute. As their an- 
swers may be of interest to teachers and the public gen- 
erally, I give the same herewith. 
Mr. Smith wrote:— 
“February 15, 1901. 
“The statement with regard to Mount Hercules in New 
Guinea is certainly an error, As far as I know, it has 
nof appeared in any authoritative geographical work for 
many years. The highest point on the island is not far 
from 17,000 feet, according to the latest explorations.” 
The librarian of the American Geographical Society, 
George C. Hurlburt, wrote as follows:— 


“February 18, 1901, 

“Your letter of inquiry about Mount Hercules is the 
fourth that has been received here within two years. 
Captain J. A. Lawson published, through Chapman & 
Hall, in 1875 a book called ‘Wanderings in the Interior 
of New Guinea.’ This book is the sole authority for the 
existence of the mythical Mount Hercules. Unhappily 
for Captain Lawson, Captain John Moresby, R. N., of H. 
M. S. Basilisk was engaged in explorations and surveys 
of the coast of New Guinea during the time assigned by 
Captain Lawson to his own adventures and discoveries. 
Captain Moresby published his own book, ‘Discoveries 
and Surveys in New Guinea and the D’Entrecasteaux 
islands in 1876’ (John Murray). In the appendix (page 
321 of the book) he says: ‘When Captain Lawson’s book 
on New Guinea appeared, I was requested to criticise it 
This I refused to do from delicacy. .. . Finding, how- 
ever, that Captain Lawson’s book was beginning to be 
accepted in some quarters as an authority, I sent the fol- 


This letter fills a little more than five closely-printed 
pages, with statements made by Captain Lawson, which 


are shown to be without foundation. His book is an im- 
posture.” . 

These letters and authorities ought to bury Mount Her- 
cules too deep for any future resurrection, but it is re- 


markable how many lives an error like this claim may 
have. R. C. Storey. 








A BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC. 
(VIL) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


PER CENT. 

151. Write § of 100, }, }, }, 4, 4. 

152. What part of 100 is 20, 50, 75, 25, 33}, 163, 
12}? 

153. Write 20 p.c. of 100, 25 p.c., 335 p.c., 50 
p. ¢., 16% p. ¢., 12} p. ¢. 

154. What part of 100 is 12}, 37}, 625, 87}, 163, 
663, 83) ? 

155. What is 20 p. c. of a (B), 25 p. c., 40 p.c., 
75 p. ¢., 60 p. ¢., 33) p. ¢., 663 p. c., 163 p. c., 835 p.c., 
12} p. c., 37} p. c., 625 p. c., 87§ p. c.? 

156. What per cent. of 12 is 4; of 4is 2; of 6 is 
1; of 25 is 5; of 40 is 10; of 60 is 15; of 64 is 8? 

157. What per cent. of 24 is 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12? 

158. What is 40 p. c. of a, b, c,d ? 

159. What is 662 p. c. of a, b, ce, d? 

160. What is 37} p. c. of a, b, c, d? 

161. What is 624 p. c. of a, b, c, d? 

162. ais 87} p.c. of what? 

163. b is 83} p. c. of what ? 

164, cis 60 p.c. of what? 

165. 25 p.c. of a, b,c, d? 

166. 33} p.c¢. of a, b, c,d? 

167. 20 p. c. of a, b,c, d? 

168. %of a,b,c, d? 

169. #2 of a, b, e, d? 

170. 40 p.c. of a, b,c, d? 

171. What is 162 p. c. of a, b,c, d? 

172. 331 p.c. of a, b, c,d? 

173. 25 p.c. of a, b,c, d? 

174. 40p.c. of a, b, c,d? 

175. 662 p.c. of a, b, e, d? 

176. 75 p. ec. of a, b, c,d? 
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REMEMBER how soon the children you teach must 
be tighting the battle of life with all their might 
where the nice distinctions of speech will count fur 
less than power to think and grit to bear. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY—SCIENCE PRIMER. By 
Thomas Hunter, M.A. New York: American Book 
Company. 128 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

An immensely important subject is here presented in 
very small space. The metaphysical, and to a less de- 
gree, the ethical phases of philosophy, are herein 
treated. Logicians and political economists are simply 
mentioned incidentally. Beginning, then, with Thales, 
the book outlines the philosophy of ancient and medi- 
aeval times and its culmination in the thought of modern 
philosophers. Comprehensive questions have been for- 
mulated as a test to one’s knowledge of the text. A’ 
study of these at the time of reading a certain section 
will fix the idea and obviate the customary confusion 
arising from a like subject. An important addition is a 
vocabulary of philosophical terminology, with deriva- 
tions. 

This is a clear statement of varying explanations of 
existence and theories of conduct. 

THE MEANING OF HISTORY. By Frederic Harrison. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 482 pp. Price, 
$1.75. 

This volume contains a collection of essays designed 
to stimulate a systematic study of general history; a 
number of lectures given at literary and scientific insti- 
tutions; also a number of magazine articles. In view 
of the fact that Mr. Harrison has taught history for 
thirty years, the reader feels perfect confidence in his 
views. Although some have claimed that there are fifty 
or more uses of history, the author, with a firmness born 
of research, asserts that there is but one use,—that of 
forming public opinion, which, if wise and consistent, 
insures a country’s growth more than acts of parliament 
or institutions. Such public opinion results from study 
of the past, with its warriors, statesmen, churchmen, 
writers from whose failures and successes man gains an 
impetus for onward movement. ‘Progress is but the re- 
sult of public opinion, and for progress that opinion must 
be enlightened.” In this connection the author suggests 
the best books for an intelligible understanding of the 
unfolding of human destiny. An Oxford dialogue be- 
tween professor and student gives an excellent idea of 
the history schools. The chapter on palaeographic purism 
disdains the desire to retain ancient spelling of names, 
As philology shows that origins and primitive tongues 
were themselves the issue of others, so the simpler spell- 
ing of to-day is one phase of the evolution of history and 
language. Aside from being a splendid treatise of his- 
tory, this book is also a magnificent piece of literature, 
and bespeaks a large acceptance. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By the Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
426 West Broadway, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 38 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Here is a beautiful little booklet which should be read 
by every boy and girl in the American schools. It is 
the authorized version of the inaugural address delivered 
by the American ambassador at the court of St. James 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on No- 
vember 13, 1900. Mr. Choate modestly recognized he 
owed the compliment of being invited to speak before 
that time-honored institution to the fact that he was the 
official representative of America, and he, therefore, 


.chose to give a brief study in popular government, as il- 


lustrated by the life of the most American of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Every page of this address shows that the speaker felt 
the importance of the occasion, and the chance which he 
enjoyed of making it one to be remembered. It is full 
of sentences of grave and solemn eloquence; it rises to 
superb heights in describing the marvelous contrast be- 








HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., 
Professor of History, Haverford College, Penn. ; Author of “An Elementary History of the United States.” 


New Edition. 


New Illustrations. 


Entirely Rewritten. 


New Maps. 


History to the Summer of Igor. 


ry\HiS NEW EDITION OF 1901 retains all the excellent features of its predecessor, and 
to these adds new merits of equalimportance. It is absolutely accurate and well pro- 


portioned. ‘The chapters have been entirely rewritten in attractive style, adapted to pupils 
in the grammar grades, and brought down to the present summer. The book has more 


. ¢ . P . . id f ‘ » » ‘ . . . . . 
than 200 illustrations from authentic sources, and 40 accurate maps, indicating territorial 


changes and growth, which, together with its new binding and additional pedagogical aids, 


make it the most attractive,as well as the most useful, United States History yet published. 


Half Leather. 590 Pages. 


THOS. M. BALLIET, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. : 

I like the looks of it, and have always liked the pro- 
portion which Thomas gives to the development of the nation. 
[ hope to be able to place a number of copies in each eighth 
grade room. My own preference would be to put it right in 
as a text-book. 


For Introduction, $1.00. 


C. 8S. HUNT, Supt. of Schools, Clinton, Mass. : 

I like it much, especially the fac-simile reproductions 
and other features which make history more real and vital to 
the studeut. That it is up to date is a great feature in its 
favor. We shall want some of them for the fall. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 


D. C. HEATH & COPIPANY, Publishers 
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CHICAGO 
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Maps, Diagrams, and Charts. 
$1.25, met. 


Distinguished by ELEMENTARY CHARACTER — 
PRACTICAL USEFULNESS — AUTHOR’S REP- 
IN ANY PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 
) 
Davidson’s History of Education 
; 300 pages. With Bibliography. $1.00, mez. 
) 


Distinguished by DIFFICULTY OF THE AUTHOR'S 
TASK, AND YET HIS GREATEST Success — UNv- 
SUAL SCHOLARSHIP COMBINED: WITH JUDGMENT 
—~~Most REMARKABLE TRIBUTE FROM CRITICS | 
as Thomas Davidson's Last and Best Work. 


€00 pages. Maps. 


Genealogical Table and Index. 


Distinguished by Pertop CovERED, 300 to 1900 
A. D.— ConrorMITy TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
Brest TEACHERS—Treatment of Essential Facts. 
Outgrowth from Previous Successful Books. 
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12 volumes published. 60 cents, ne¢, each. 


Distinguished by Best CONTEMPORARY AMER- 
ICAN AUTHORS — HOWELLS, SETON- THOMPSON, 
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tween Lineoln’s origin and his destiny, between his 
quaint uncouthness and his almost imperial power, be- 
tween his humor and his tenderness; all these charac- 
teristics are shown forth with perfect tact and dignity. 
In many places he cites Lincoln’s own words with telling 
effect. It is a masterly eulogy of the martyred presi- 
dent, but it is more; itis a noble defense of Democracy, 
and is to be commended to all patriotic Americans. 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENG- 
LISH. For Study and Practice, 1901-1905. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
“College Entrance Requirements in English” have 
made a wholesome demand for the best texts of the clas- 
sics, with notes and references. The American Book 
Company has done well to gather in one volume from 
the well-known Eclectic English Classics, Burke’s ‘‘Con- 
ciliation with the American Colonies,’ Shakespeare’s 
‘Maebeth,” Milton’s ‘Minor Poems,” Macaulay’s ‘Addi- 
son,’ and Macaulay’s “Milton.” These constitute the 
college entrance requirements in English for study and 
practice, 1901-1905, and have here been bound together 
for the convenience of students who are preparing them- 
selveS for these examinations. Such a volume will prove 
very acceptable to all preparatory schools. It is a handy 
volume for use, and presents all these classics in an in- 
expensive form. 


GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING SCULPTURE 


AND 


SERIES—PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. 
Waters, Oxford, Eng. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Boston: W. B. Clark. Cloth. Profusely 


illustrated. Price, $1.75. 

This.delightfully written study of Piero Della Fran- 
cesca, with full-page reproductions of forty of this mas- 
ier’s famous paintings, is a book to be prized by all stu- 
dents of art. There will be in this series, edited by G. 
C. Williamson, Litt.D., twenty-five volumes, each de- 
voted to a master. Of these, fourteen are already off the 
press. 


\ MODERN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By 
Lewis Worthington Smith, Ph.B., and James KE. 
Thomas’ A. B. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn. 

This text-book, prepared by Professor Smith of Tabor 
College (lowa) and Mr. Thomas, master of English in 
the Boston English high school, gives a brief course In 
letorie and composition on the inductive method. The 
ithors’ principle is that, before the pupil can either 
vrite well or speak well, he must think well, and, to 
hink well and present his subject clearly and forcibly, 
® must regard its whole range. The authors, therefore, 
egin with a study of the complete theme and its struc- 
tre. Afterward comes the study of the paragraph, the 
entence, and words, the uses of each in their strictly 
hetorical province. Then a specific study of style and 
ow to form it is made. 

Into appendices ig gathered much material that would 


interfere with the text, but that is very useful supple- 

mentary; such as “Punctuation and the Use of Capitals,” 

“Letter-Writing,” “Examples of Defective Composition,” 

“Composition Top‘es,” ete. 

It is a good, concise working book, with a very im- 
portant aim,—to cultivate the imagination and expres- 
sion of it. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. Edited by Mary E. Litch- 
field. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 70 cents. 
This is a complete edition of the ‘Sketch Book,” 

edited from the text of the author’s revised edition, with 

very complete supplementary notes. There is also a fine 
portrait of Irving, and a chronological table of 

Irvingiana, with contemporary parallels in history and 

literature. There is a brief introductory biography of 

Irving, and a reprint of his own preface to the author- 

ized edition of the “Sketch Book.” It is from such a 

book that students should study the quaint, sweet fan- 

cies of “Geoffrey Crayon.”’ 

QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE. By Lord Rosebery. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents. 
Lord Rosebery’s rectorial speech before the University 

of Glasgow is just published by the title “Questions of 

Empire.” From beginning to end it is a most trenchant, 

searching, significant speech. It is an open challenge to 

the new century to meet the very serious problems that 
the past three years have made so great and so complex. 

With a very few words, but with marvelous clearness, 

Lord Rosebery shows how the past two centuries have 

opened up these problems. With one sweeping gesture, 

as it were, he shows how the steady growth of national 
power has made imperialism the vital topic of the day. 

But the understanding which he gives to imperialism is 

the highest, grandest responsibility which any govern- 

He speaks to British subjects and ad- 


New 


ment can bear. 
dresses his questions to them, and he shows Great 
Britain without compromise just where she stands 


among the nations. At the same time, with no less com- 
promise, and with an authority that cannot be avoided, 
he shows the other nations what their own position is. 
Imperialism can no longer be a question that any one 
nation can consider in regard to itself alone. And par- 
ticularly is this true for America in its greater sweep of 
power and territory. Just now Lord Rosebery’s ques- 
tions are most important to America, quite as much so 
as to Great Britain, and the backward look which he 
gives is no less pertinent to her. Neither country is 
ready to answer the “Questions” yet, but upon how they 
are answered, the government for the next century rests. 

W. S. Bell & Son, St. Louis, have published C. L. How- 
ard’s “Primary Number,” a bright, interesting, clear 
method of teaching number to the children of the first 
two grades by concrete examples and modern ideas. 

In the Johnson series of text-books, an “Advanced 
Book” has followed the Primary Arithmetic, which we 
have already noticed. These arithmetics are prepared 


by John M. Colaw, A. M., associate editor of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Monthly, a valuable periodical, and J. 
K. Elwood. The advanced book covers the field of gen- 
eral arithmetic as much as the average student requires 
for his education, and is a good, practical, working text- 
book. Its method is inductive. It contains an abund- 
ance of figuring in fractions, a supplementary review, and 
an introduction to algebra, which is a valuable stepping- 
stone to the higher school and college work. This arith- 
metic commends itself, particularly for its completeness, 
for the place in schools which it is designed to fill. Its 
price is sixty cents. Published by the B. F. Johnson 
Company, Richmond. 

In their college series of Latin Authors, edited by 
Clement Lawrence Smith and Tracy Peck, Ginn & Co. 
have published ‘‘Juvenal’s Satires.” The book is edited 
by Professor Henry Parks Wright of Yale, with an in- 
troduction and notes. It is an excellent college edition. 
This house has also made a valuable contribution to 
“higher mathematics” in their ‘Non-Euclidean Geom- 
etry,” edited by Henry Parkes Manning. It is quite in 
line with the awakening interest in historical mathe- 
matics, particularly in the problems of geometry. The 
book is for advanced students, and requires college prep- 
aration. 

The Macmillan Company have sent out a revised edi- 
tion of Professor William R. Ware’s (Columbia) treatise 
on “Modern Perspective.” This new edition contains 
new chapters on geometrical principles and problems, 
and a very important addition is a chapter upon “The 
Practical Problem,” illustrating the system taught in the 
book by showing just how to go to work to lay out the 
main lines of any perspective drawing. The book is il- 
lustrated with plates of perspective drawing. 

In Longmans’ Illustrated French Reading Books is 
published, for the intermediate grades, ‘“Histoires 
d’Animaux,” selected from ‘‘Le Capitaine Pamphile” and 
“Histoire de Mes Betes,” of Alexander Dumas. To the 
stories are added a series of simple exercises on the text, 
with a few rules for guides. Animal stories always ap- 
peal to children, and there is no question about these, if 
the text were not enough, just to see the illustrations. 
It is altogether a very delightful and a very practical 
It is edited, with notes, vocabulary, and exercises, 
New York: 


’ 


book. 
by S. H. Bertenshaw of the London schools, 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“The Last Confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff.”’ 
York: F. A. Stokes Company. 
“Instruction in Legal Work.” 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
‘Plant Physiology.” By W. F. Ganong. 
Richardson. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
«First Year Latin.”” By W. C. Collar aud M. Grant Daniell. 
$1.90. Roston: Ginn & Co. 
* The Story of a Child.” 
Birehard & Co. 
“Rape of the Lock”’ 


Price, $1.10. New 


By H. W. Thorne. Price, 25 cents. 


“Clarissa.” By Samuel 


Price, 


Translated by C.F. Smith. Boston: C. C. 
‘Essay on Man’’—‘‘An Epistle to Dr. Arbuth 
not.”” Price, 15 cents Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
“Our Governments.” By Laura Donnan, Price, $1.00. 
lis: The Bowen-Merrill Company, 


Indianapo- 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid . 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
I this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 24-28: National Association of Elo- 
cutionists, Buffalo. 


June 26-28: Arkansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. 


June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 26-28: Southern [Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Du Quoin. 


June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 


July 5—6: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 


July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 


July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 


THETFORD. At the eighty-second an- 
aniversary of Thetford Academy, the fol- 
fowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, S. B. Buell; secre- 
tary and treasurer, N. Y. Cummings; 
auditor, A. H. Colton; executive commit- 
tee, G. S. Worcester, F. E. Garey, T. W. 
D. Worthen; invitation committee, Gilbert 
E. Hood, Edmund F. Slafter, T. W. D. 
Worthen. The endowment fund is now 
above $17,000. The income will be used 
to keep the buildings in repair, employ 
more teachers, and secure more and better 
rooms for students. The old academy 
never was in better condition for doing 
good work in sending out well-equipped 
graduates than at the present time. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CLAREMONT. The management of 
the Claremont summer institute, to be 
held in Claremont from July 8 to August 
2, 1901, have secured the services of Miss 
Della J. Long, superintendent of the train- 
ing department, Helena, Mont. Miss 
Long will have charge of the department 
of primary methods. She is widely and 
favorably known, and makes a strong ad- 
dition to the already excellent corps of 
instructors. The prospectus will be sent 
to any address on application to the sec- 
retary, E. E. Leighton. 


A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX,, inclusive, is offered for sale. 
Address F, E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


J. E. Warren of Northfield, who has 
been elected superintendent of the new 
Huntington school district, will begin his 
luties in July. This district includes the 
towns of Huntington, Blandford, Russell, 
and Montgomery, and has twenty-nine 
schools. Mr. Warren has had twenty 
years’ experience as a teacher and super- 
visor. 

AYER. Superintendent Arthur P. Irv- 
ing has resigned the charge of the schools 
of Ayer and West Boylston, to accept a 
grammar school principalship in Spring- 
field, at an advance of $500 in salary.—— 
Superintendent Frank E. Parlin of Quincy 
will give the address before the graduat- 
ing class of the Ayer high school June 28. 

SPRING HILL. The pupils of the un- 
graded school at Spring Hill, Miss Lina 
M. Bassett, teacher, assisted by a few girl 
friends, gave the operetta, ‘Cinderella in 
Flowerland,” in Grange hall a few even- 
ings ago. The receipts were $40, a very 
handsome sum, especially as the expenses 
were almost nothing. The net amount 
will be spent for schoolroom decorations, 
Let other schools follow such a good ex- 
ample. 

HARWICH. On May 31 all the schools 
united in an exhibition of work in draw- 
ing, geography, history, language, and na- 
ture study. The best work of every pupil 
was exhibited. Both in the afternoon 
and in the evening entertainment was fur- 
nished by the pupils of the different 
schools. Many parents and citizens were 
present and saw the pupils’ work, which 
had been tastefully mounted and arranged 
in frames in one of the public halls of the 
town. The local paper, the Harwich In- 
dependent, in its editorial column, speaks 
Jf the exhibit in part as follows: “Large 
numbers of parents and friends attended 
both sessions, and came away fully satis- 
fied that our schools are being conducted 

along the best educational lines. . . . The 
neatness and accuracy which character- 
ized the specimens of work displayed re- 
sulted in an exhibit of which pupil and 
teacher were justly proud, and which rep- 
resented hours of patient and diligent 
labor on the part of the former, under the 
untiring and skillful guidance of the lat- 
ter. Excellent progress has been made in 
all the grades since the exhibition of two 
years ago, and this speaks well for the 
able corps of teachers, who, aided by the 
able suggestions of Superintendent Chace, 
are doing very efficient work. ... The 
affair was full of pleasure from beginning 
to end, and none but beneficial results will 
be obtained from these exhibitions.”’ 


WOOD’S HOLE. Through the gift of 
an anonymous friend of Barnard College, 
2 scholarship has been founded by the col- 
lege at the Marine biological laboratory 
at Wood’s Hole. Miss Margaret E. Clark 
of the junior class has been appointed to 
hold the scholarship this summer. She 
will be the first Barnard student to pursue 


biological work at the station. 
CONNECTICUT. 
The Connecticut Council of Education 


held a meeting in the Hartford high 
school building Saturday, June 1, at 10 a. 
m. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, F. A. Ver- 
planck, South Manchester; vice-president, 
Professor Marcus White, state normal 
school, New Britain; secretary and treas- 
urer, S. P. Willard, Colchester. Clarence 
A. Brodeur, superintendent of schools, 
Chicopee, Mass., made an address on “The 
Functions and Relations of High and 
Grammar Schools.” He called attention to 
some of the chief excellences and defects 
of these schools, and suggested ways by 
which a stronger sympathy and closer re- 
lation may be made to exist between 
them. The address was one of great in- 
terest and value, and called forth consid- 
erable discussion. At the close of the dis- 
cussion the committee who have had in 
charge the presentation to the legislature 
of the bill for a revision of the laws con- 
‘erning the matter of temperance instruc- 
tion in the public schools reported the re- 
sult of their conference with the leading 
temperance workers of the state, and the 









You ? 


The dial of the punch- 

ing machine won’t 
answer that question. 
Strength depends on 
nutrition. When the 
stomach. and other organs of digestion 
and nutrition are diseased, the body fails 
to receive its full supply of nourishment 
and hence grows weak. That is why no 
man is stronger than his stomach. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and the 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition, 
The food eaten is then perfectly digested 
and assimilated and the body is made 
strong in the only possible way—by nu- 
trition. 

“I was troubled with indigestion for about two 
years,” writes Wm. Bowker, Esq., of Juliaetta 
Latah Co., Idaho, “I tried different doctors and 
remedies but to no avail, until I wrote to you 
and you told me what todo. I suffered with a 
pain in my stomach and left side and thought 
that it would kill me. NowI am glad to write 
this and let you knowthat Iam allright. I can 
do my work now without pain and I don’t have 
that tired feeling that I used to have. Five bot- 
tles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and two vials of his ‘Pleasant Pellets’ cured 
me.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets stimulate 
the liver. 











passage by the legislature of the new law, 
without opposition in either house. The 
committee was continued for the purpose 
of preparing a circular to accompany an 
abstract of the report to be sent to au 
public school teachers in the state. At 
the close of the meeting a schoolmasters’ 
club was organized, with the following 
officers: President, Wilbur F. Gordy, 
Hartford; vice-president, Professor Mar- 
cus White, New Britain; secretary and 
treasurer, J. B. Stanton, Norwich. This 
club will meet on the evening preceding 
the State Teachers’ Association in Octo- 
ber, and at that time a proposition and 
pian for the reorganization of the Council 
of Education will be considered. There is 
a desire on the part of many to make this 
body an executive arm of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, with 4 u.mited member- 
ship. 

NEW HAVEN. Franklin S. Hoyt of 
the Winchester district goes to Indian- 
apolis as assistant superintendent to 
Charles N. Kendall. Mr. Hoyt is a 
graduate of Boston University, ’93. He 
has taught in New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
and New Milford, Ct., coming to the 
Dwight school at $1,500 two years ago, 
and to the Winchester schooi.a year ago 
at $2,000, He is succeeded by Junius C. 
Knowlton of Tewksbury, Mass., a gradu- 
ate of Amherst, ’87. 


_—— 


CENTRAL STATE}. 
MISSOURI. 


The next meeting of the South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association will be at 
Mountain Grove on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, November 28, 29, and 30, 1901. 
This association comprises forty counties 
in South Central Missouri, and Mountain 
Grove is well suited to entertain the edu- 
cators who will be present. 








Safety Filled 


makers of 


The Safety Bottle & Ink Co. of Jersey City, N. J., 
*aul’s Choice Inks, have just cause for 


Ink Bottles. 





congratulation on the success with which their 
Inks and safety filled bottles are meeting. The 
renewal of their large U. 8. Government orders 
each year seems to indicate a special attractiveness 
either in quality, price, or manner of putting up. 
This year they are pushing a new Safety Filled 
school desk bottle. The bottle is shaped to fit the 
usual opening in a school desk, but has the safety 
and absolutely non-spillable, no matter of how 
mischievous and ‘‘investigating turn of mind” the 





pupils may be. 


It would oe possible to take the bottle from the desk and play 


catch with it without spilling a drop—yet it is always ready for use. The cuts show the school desk and 


safety filled bottle for home use. As 


r. Gillespie, the manager of the factory and sales department at 


Jersey City, is making a special bid {or school contracts this fall, it will pay those i aste : 
him before placing fail Pe soy pay tho nterested to consult 





CHICAGO L&ITER. 


{Continued from page 381.) 





which never saw the light of day after be- 
ing introduced into the legislature, and 
which was repudiated by Mayor Harrison, 
who appointed the commission.’ Nor are 
they to be discouraged by the result of the 
labors of the Committee of One Hundred, 
which never got out of the committee 
pigeon hole of the legislature. ,It is pro- 
posed now to organize another commis- 
sion, whose work will extend over a pe- 
riod of two years. There will be less than 
100 people on the new committee, only a 
working number being deemed advisable. 
The first meeting of the newly-organized 
committee will be held this week. 
—_—--—0 ; 
The process of strangulation by court 
procedure will probably kill the efforts of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation to se- 
cure any benefits from the recent decision 
granting the petition of the teachers for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the state 
board of equalization to fairly assess the 
franchises and bonded wealth of the large 
corporations of Chicago. A move to have 
the supreme court dismiss the appeal of 
the board of equalization from the aeci- 
sion of the lower court has been defeated. 
and the teachers must learn to labor and 
to wait. 





O: 
In a certain measure, the aims of the 
Armour Institute are to be changed. It 
was originally destined to make it an in- 
stitution for special instrucuon along all 
educational lines. Now it is to be an in- 
stitute of technology only. After the 
close of the present year no females will 
be given instruction at the institution. 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, the first president of 
the institution, will resume his work 
there, refusing a flattering offer from a 
New York church to do so. Mrs. P. D. 
Armour has shown an active interest in 
the institution founded by her husband, 
and has provided funds for the erection 
of two more new buildings, to cost $100,- 
000, for shop work. This is in addition to 
the latest endowment fund of $1,000,009 

received from the Armour family. 
——O 

Frank H. Hall, for the past eight years 
superintendent of the Jacksonville asylum 
for the blind, will remain in the position 
for another four years. His reappoint- 
ment under Governor Yates-was tendered 
to him some time ago, but there were 
strings attached to the grant which he did 
not consider for the best interests of the 
institution. The difficulties have been 
patched up, and Mr. Hall is to enjoy in 
the future the free hand he has had in the 
past in the management of the institution. 

The erection of a building to cost $60,- 
000, which will be a grammar _ school 
branch of the University of Chicago 
School of Education, formerly the Chicago 
Institute, will be begun immediately. It 
will be named the Francis W. Parker 
school. The expense of maintaining it 
has been pledged by the patrons of the 
school, which has been in session during 
the past year. Miss Flora J. Cooke will 
be the principal of the branch institution; 
Ira M. Carley will have charge of the 
manual training and constructive work, 
which will be taught in all branches; and 
Miss Elizabeth Adams will teach eighth- 
grade work. The cost of tuition will 
range from $75 to $100 a year per pupil. 

Behe Sakti Z 

S. R. Lyons, president of Monmouth 
(1ll.) College, has resigned. A difference 
with the board of trustees, the nature of 
which has not yet been made public, is 
assigned as the cause, 

By the will of Dr. Marie J. Mergler, one 
of the prominent women physicians in 
Chicago, a. scholarship for women in 
physiology in the University of Chicago is 
endowed. 

Miss Effie Freeman Thompson, who will 
secure a doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago at the coming convocation, 
has been appointed to the chair of Greek 
at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

June 8, 1901. James J. Sayer. 











AS SMOOTH AS AN EGG. 





You don’t want your head that way. 
You want your hair glossy and thick. 
Use Dr. White’s Electric Comb, and your 
hair will not fall out, and you will be 
troubled no more with dandruff or other 
scalp diseases. Sold on a written guar- 
antee, Live agents wanted everywhere. 
Send fifty cents postage for one, D. N. 
Rose, general manager, Decatur, III. 





Teacher in Physiology—‘Richard Kelly, 
what is the name of the canal of the ear?” 

Richard Kelly—‘The Erie canal, 
ma’am,” 








June 13, 1901. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


At the last meeting of the Manhattan- 
Bronx board, the following resolution 
was adopted:— 

Resolved, that the board of education 
be, and it hereby is, requested to recom- 
mend to the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment that corporate stock to the 
amount of $3,500,000 be issued for the 
erection of new school buildings and addi- 
tions to existing buildings upon sites in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and now in possession of the city, 
as follows:— 

NEW SCHOOLS. 


Public school 188, Manhattan, East 
Houston and Lewis streets, forty-eight 
classrooms. 

Public school 176, Amethyst avenue and 
Victor street, Bronx, sixteen classrooms. 

Public school 191, Julianna street and 
Elliott avenue, Bronx, eighteen class- 
rooms. 

Public school 65, West Farms, Bronx, 
forty-eight classrooms. 

Publie school 132, Wadsworth avenue 
and 188rd street, Bronx, eighteen class- 
rooms. 

Public school 145, Tinton 
Bronx, forty-five classrooms, 

Public school 183, Manhattan, Sixty- 
sixth and Sixty-seventh streets and Third 
avenue, forty-eight classrooms. 

Public school 39, Manhattan, 126th 
street, near Third avenue, forty-five class- 
rooms, 

Public school 189, Manhattan, 147th 
and 148th streets, near Seventh avenue. 
forty-eight classrooms. 


ADDITIONS. 


Public . school 51, Manhattan, Forty- 
fourth street, near Eleventh avenue, eigh- 
teen classrooms. 

Publie school 155, 
thony avenues, Bronx, 
rooms. 

Public school 71, Manhattan, 603-9 East 
Sixth street, eighteen classrooms. 

Public school 83, Manhattan, 216 East 
110th street, eight classrooms. 

Public school 57, Manhattan, 115th 
street, near Third avenue, twelve class- 
rooms, 

Public school 89, Manhattan, 135th 
street and Lenox avenue, twenty class- 
reoms. 

Public school 70 Manhattan, East 
Seventy-fifth street, near Third avenue, 
eighteen classrooms. 


avenue, 


Tremont and An- 
eighteen class- 


Public school 18, Manhattan, East 
Fifty-second street, near Lexington ave- 
nue, eighteen classrooms. 


Public school 91, Ogden avenue, near 
169th street, Bronx, twelve classrooms. 

Mor grading and improving property in 
connection with public schools 189, 58, 82, 
45, 32, 73, 6, and 37. 

A by-law was passed giving the board 
of health power to destroy all school 
books in houses where contagious dis- 
eases are discovered. 

The following reading centres were 
ordered opened: Publie school 90, 163rd 
street and Eagle avenue, with W, Lowe as 
librarian and V. E. C. Eberlin as assist- 
ant; publie school 30, 230 East Eighty- 
eighth street, with Florence F. Edmond- 
son as librarian and Mary H. Saleski, as- 
sistant; public school 160, Suffolk and 
Rivington streets, with G. J. Roessler as 
librarian and J. G. Saxe, assistant; public 
school 33, 418 West Twenty-eighth street, 
with Lucille R. Townsend as librarian 
and Nina Gallup, assistant. The libraries 
will be open every night, except Sunday. 

Eight hundred teachers were appointed 
to positions in the vacation schools and 
playgrounds for the coming summer. 

W. J. Goldey, first assistant in public 
school 36, with four other assistant teach- 
ers, recently applied for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the city superintendent 
to place their names on the eligible list 
for principals, on the ground that the pe- 
titioners have certificates signed by either 
5S. S. Randall or Henry Kiddle, former 
superintendents of schools of New York 
City, entitling them to serve as princi- 
pals. No one appearing to defend the 
action, the mandamus was granted by de- 
fault. The corporation counsel will move 
to reopen the suit, and will then oppose 
the issuance of the writ. 

Caroline F. Mahan, who was a teacher 
in our schools from 1857 to 1898, has ap- 
plied to Justice Blanchard in the supreme 
court for a peremptory writ of mandamus 
to compel the board of education to pay 
her an annuity equal to half the annual 
Salary she received before she stopped 
teaching, owing to ill-health. Her action 
is based on the fact that chapter 725 of 
the laws of 1890 provided that Miss 
Mahan and a number of other (thirty- 
three) teachers mentioned in* the act 
should receive half pay from the time of 
their ceasing to be active teachers. The 
board of education has not paid this an- 
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nuity on the contention, upheld by As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel Blandy, that 
the act is unconstitutional. Justice 
Blanchard reserved his decision. 

The school-ship St. Mary’s will leave 
New London, Conn., on June 19 for her 
annual European cruise. She is sched- 
uled to be at Fayal, Azores, from July 3 
to 6; Lisbon from July 16 to 23; Gibraltar 
from July 27 to August 5; Tangier from 
August 5 to August 9; Funchal, Madeira, 
from August 14 to August 24; and to ar- 
rive at Glen Cove, L, I., on October 1. 

William Oland Bourne, a well-known 
writer, who has been connected with the 
board of education in different capacities 
for more than forty years, is dead, at the 
age of eighty-two. 

The following resolutions have been 
transmitted to the family of the late 
George W. Harrison:— 

At a regular meeting of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, held on May 
21, 1901, announcement was made of the 
death of George W. Harrison, for many 
years a member of this association, and 
a teacher and principal in the school sys- 
tem of this city. The undersigned were 
appointed a committee to convey to you 
the feeling of grief which has come to all 
of us in the decease of one who so long, 
so faithfully, and so _ conscientiously 
served with us in the cause of education. 
We cannot but expess our admiration for 
his loyalty of affection as a husband and 
father, for his sincerity of character, the 
signal success of his labors as an edu- 
eator, and his uplifting influence on the 
lives of the multitudes who at one time 
or another came into touch with his per- 
sonality. A man of strong convictions, a 
foe to sham and hypocrisy, a lover of 
children, a friend and helper to his assist- 
ants—his removal can be but a deep loss. 

Thankful for the years of association 
with such a man, we share with you in 
your sorrow, and invoke for you the 
divine blessing to comfort your hearts 
and to temper your grief into resigned 
submission to His will. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Thomas J. Boyle, 
Cecil A, Kidd. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lawrence South- 
wick announce grand plans for the Hmer- 
son College of Oratory for the next year. 
They have taken it to Chickering hall, on 


Huntington avenue, next door to the 
beautiful new Horticultural hall, and only 
two doors from’ the famous Symphony 
hall. Their quarters in Chickering hall 
are by far the most ample, convenient, 
and beautiful ever occupied by an insti- 
tution of this kind, and their catalogue is 
as far ahead of any other announcement 
that has been made, as are the appoint- 
ments at Chickering hall better than 
other similar rooms. 

The Emerson College of Oratory enters 
upon its twenty-second year as a Boston 
institution, under Charles Wesley Emer- 
son as president, and the twelfth under 
its present name. Dr. Emerson remains 
as president, instructor, and _ lecturer, 
while Mr. Southwick becomes dean, and 
will be generally responsible for the man- 
agement. To his heroic leadership are 
due the removal to Chickering hall and 
the new catalogue, and these are but 
forerunners of greater things to come. 

Mr. Southwick is one of the ablest 
young men in the teaching profession, 
one of the brilliant lecturers upon liter- 
ary subjects, and he has been closely 
identified with the college most of the 
time since 1885. He is a native of Boston 
(1863), was valedictorian in the Dor- 
chester (Boston) high school (1880), and 
went at once into journalism, and was 
upon the staff of the Boston Herald from 
1880 to 1887. His taste for public speak- 
ing took him upon the platform on vari- 
ous occasions. In 1882, before he was 
twenty years of age, he was in the famous 
Old South lecture course. In 1885 he be- 
came a student in the College of Oratory. 
In 1888, while still studying in the college, 
he gave instruction in oratory at Bates 
College, and had charge that same year 
of the department of elocution at the 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. in 
the autumn of the same year he was 
placed in charge of the department of 
reading and oratory in the famous Penn 
Charter school at Philadelphia, at a 
salary of $3,000, which was generally re- 
garded as princely for a teacher at 
twenty-five. 

In 1889, at twenty-six years of age, Mr. 
Southwick was recalled to the college, 
with a promise of a life interest in the 
business of the college. The future of the 
college was then untried, and it took no 
little courage to give up a salary of $3,000, 
with a certainty of large increase in one 
of the best schools in the land, but with 








HERE has never been a book published, treat- 
ing of the psychology of childhood, about the 
greatness of which there has been such unan- 
imous praise and admiration among famous 


scientists and men of letters as about 


THE STORY 


OF A CHILD, 


PIERRE LOTI, 
Translated by 


CAROLINE 


F. SMITH, 


With an Introduction by 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 


The narrative surpasses in retrospective | 
reach all other records of childish experience. | 
—JAMES SULLY. 


There is in Loti’s work a delicacy, a subtlety 
of understanding, a poetic instinct, and the 
play of a dainty and lively fancy, that lend to 
his descriptions a quality which is hardly else- 
where to be found. 

—CHARLES DupLey WARNER. 


To write as Goldsmith talked, like an angel 
—that, surely, is to be fortunate as few are 
fortunate here below. This rarity of 
the mixture, which makes such a literary 
unity of such a personal quality, is altogether 
in Pierre Loti a source of fascination. 


| gree. 





— Henry James. 


A record of impressions through the dim 
years of awakening, it reveals a peculiar and 
subtle type of personality most necessary to 
understand. 

It is fortunate that the translator has caught 
the subtle charm of Loti’s style, so difficult to 
render in another speech, in an amazing de. 
This is peculiarly necessary here, for 
accuracy of translation means giving the del- 
icate changes of color and elusive chords of 
music that voice the moods and impressions of 
which the book is made. 

— Epwarpv Howarp Griaes. 


Handsomely printed on superior paper. 


Cloth, gilt top, 312 pp. $1.25. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 








SUMMER 


TOURS. 





MERICAN SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, STUDY, AND CONFERENCE. 


President : P. W. SEARCH, recently Supt. Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 


A year of Exceptional Opportunity — Educational Leadership — Party Limited — Four Sections — 
Health, Travel, Languages, History, Economics, Science, Art,and Recreation — A Special Section for 
Music Students — Rare Opportunity for Teachers to Study Schools — Terms Mode1ate — Time, 9 months 


and 5 months — SAIL SEpr. 5, 


For descriptive circular, address (until June 15) C. 8. CORNELL, HoL_yox®, MASs.; after June 15, 


address P. W. SEARCH, WorcrsTER, Mass. 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails Jume 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, THE RHINE, 
eave July 3d and August 10th. 


SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. 
Se d for illustrated circulars. 


Shorter Tours 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








sublime faith in the mission of the col- 
lege, he entered with all his soul upon 
the work, and saw it become in five years 
an institution with more than 500 stu- 
dents. He remained until 1898. After 
three years of eminent success in other 
fields, he returns to take charge of the 
school, relieving Dr. Emerson of all busi- 
ness responsibility. 

Mrs. Southwick and William Howland 
Kennedy, a brilliant musician, and a 
young man of much promise in profes- 
sional and business ways, will be closely 
associated with Dean Southwick. Mrs. 
Jessie Eldredge Southwick, wife of the 
dean, has been associated with the insti- 
tution from the first, and is not only 
matchless in instruction in her special- 
ties, but is the most talented woman upon 
the platform in rendering Shakespeare's 


plays. She is a native of Wilmington, 
Del., and has had most careful training 
in her art. She taught in Wellesley Col- 
lege for two years, and has been in great 
demand for summer school work and 
upon the platform for twenty years. 
This year they will have summer ses- 
sions of the college at Chickering hall, at 
Cottage City, and at Staunton, Va. 





WANTED.—Brainy people to sell to 
brainy people Dr. White’s Electric Comb. 
{t will make hair grow and preserve the 
present growth. Dandruff is unknown 
where it is used, and agents make for- 
tunes selling it. Costs the same as an 
ordinary comb, yet cures all forms of 
scalp ailments. Sample, fifty cents. D. 
N. Rose, general manager, Decatur, III. 











* PERSONAL FORCE * 





“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho- physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 


Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to 
all social relationships. 


Success in business, in a profession, and in 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 


Correspondence classes and private instruction. 
Send or call for terms. 


Register in advance class for attendance. 


Lectures published in the Boston Times. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 





32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 
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Long Distance Tel. 2271. Cc. F. HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Siate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











THE MAGAZINES. 

—The June number of the North 
American Review contains a rare assort- 
ment of timely and interesting articles. 
H. G. Wells contributes the first of a se- 
ries of articles, entitled “‘Anticipations: 
An Experiment in Prophecy,” in which he 
will endeavor to forecast the conditions of 
human life and society at the end of the 
present century. Sir Norman Lockyer 
gives an account of the results of inves- 
tigations recently undertaken by him to 
determine whether there is any relation 
between “Sunspots and Rainfall.” Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith writes of “The Irish 
Question.” Dr. W. A. P. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Imperial University of China, 
discourses pleasantly on “The Poetry of 
the Chinese.” Signor R. de Cesare, a 
member of the Italian chamoer of depu- 
ties, in “The Pope and the Temporal 
Power,” argues against the restoration of 
the pope’s civil princedom. sidney Web- 
ster communicates certain “Revelations of 
a Senate Document’’—the disclosures 
made, as to the course of the negotiations 
at the peace commission in Paris, by the 
document containing copies of the presi- 
dent’s instructions to the American com- 
missioners, and of their communications 
to the president. Dr. L. L. Doggett 
sketches the history of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the United 
States, and describes the work it has done 
and is doing among the young men of the 
country. Jeremiah W. Jenks, professor 
of political science in Cornell University, 
discusses the question, “How Trusts 
Affect Prices.” The Rev. Dr. Washingion 
Gladden is the author of an eloquent and 
inspiring paper on “The Outlook for 
Christianity”; and in “An Barlier Ameri- 
can’’—a review of William J. Stillman’s 
“Autobiography of a Journalist’’—Mr. 
Howells presents a pleasing study of the 
sort of life Americans lived half a cen- 
tury ago. 

—Curious studios adopted by artists for 
their work are described by Walter Good- 
man in the Magazine of Art for June 
under the title of ‘Artists’ Studios: As 
They Were and As They Are.” The ro- 
mantic career of Mare Antokolsky, the 
Russian sculptor, is recounted by Prince 
Bojidar Karageorgevitch; and Mr. Spiel- 
mann writes of Professor von Herkor- 
mer’s great enamel portrait of the German 
emperor. 

—Hon. Lyman J. Gage, secretary of the 
treasury, Rear-Admiral Hichborn, former 
chief constructor of the United States 
navy, R. L. Ditmars, curator of reptiles, 
New York zoo, and Professor C. A. Young 
of Princeton are among the prominent 
contributors to the four June issues of the 
Youth’s Companion. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Forum for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 
Review of Reviews 
year. New York 
The Century Magazine for June; 


for June; terms, $2.50 a 


terms, $4.00 


arear. New 1s0rk. 

T .e Chautauquan for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Cicveland ; 

The Catholie World for June; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 

Frank Leslie's VYopular Monthly for June; 


terms, $1.00a year. New York. 


WANTED.—Neat people to talk to neat 
people about a neat article. Every one 
who dislikes dandruff and headaches buys 
che. Both troubles are impossible to 
those who use Dr. White’s Electric Comb. 
Patented February 1, 1899. Agents are 
wild with success. Cures all sealp ail- 
ments, and lasts a lifetime as a practical 
romb. Sample, fifty cents. D. N. Rose, 
general manager, Decatur, Il. 





and will owtewear any two covers 


If you need Book Covers, 





Remember that QUALITY OF MATERIAL is very essential. 


The material of the Holden Covers 


is manufactured from a 


FORMULA OF OUR OWN, 


which we have used exclusively for 30 years. 


Kis the only ABSOLUTELY PURE, GERM-PROOF, WATER-PROOF LEATHERETTE 





ever put on the market. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


. Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


(plain finished) one in the world, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








COLLEGE NOTES. 





N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship-, and important college news. 





The official program for commence- 
ment week at Yale is as follows: The 
exercises will begin on Friday, June 21, 
and conclude Wednesday, June 26. The 
first will be the delivery of the Townsend 
prize orations in competition for the De 
Forest medal. These will be by six mem- 
bers of the senior class at three o’clock On 
Friday, June 21. The speakers will be: 
Herbert Bruce Fuller, Washington, D. C.; 
Ernest Hausberg, Charles City, Ia.; and 
Colton Maynard, Washington, D. C.; 
subject: “The Vatican and the Quirinal’’; 
Walter Bruce Howe, Washington, D. C., 
“Louisiana Before 1850’; Ray Morris, 
New Haven, “The King Over the Water”; 
and William Hillis Hutchins, Indian 
Orchard, Mass., “Leonardo da Vinci.”’ 
The winner will receive the De Forest 
gold medal, valued at $100. 


Dr. Stanley Simonds, who has been in 
charge of the Latin department in Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., for the past two 
years, has accepted a position in the Uni- 
versity of California. 


The Bates College commencement pro- 
gram for 1901 is as follows: Sunday, 
June 23—The baccalaureate sermon at 
10.30 a. m., by the president; sermon be- 
fore the College Christian Association at 
7.45 p. m., by Rev. Luther Freeman, D. 
D., of Portland. Monday, June 24—The 
sophomore champion debate at 2.30 p. m.; 
the junior exhibition at 7.45 p. m. Tues- 
day, June 25—The class day exercises of 
the class of 1901 at 2.30 p. m.; the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association at 5 
p. m.; the commencement concert at 8 
p. m. Wednesday, June 26—The annual 
meeting of the College Club at 8 a. m.; 
the annual meeting of the Alumnae Club 
at 8.30 a. m.; the annual meeting of the 
president and trustees at 9 a. m.; alumni 


student baseball game at 10.30 a. m.; 
alumni banquet at 8 p. m. Thursday, 
June 27—The thirty-fifth annual com- 


mencement at 10 a. m., followed by the 
commencement dinner; promenade con- 
cert and illumination of grounds at 8 p. 
m., on college campus. Friday, June 28— 
Reception to the graduating class and 
their friends by President and Mrs. Chase 
from 8 to 10 p. m. 


At the commencement exercises of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
June 4, President Pritchett made the an- 
nouncement that the corporation had 
authorized the immediate erection of a 
laboratory of applied electricity of the 
most modern sort, to cost, with equip- 
ment, $275,000. This, when comp!eted, 
will give to the institute the finest facili- 
ties for the teaching of electrical engi- 
neering afforded by any institute in the 
world. 

President Pritchett also announced the 
completion of the subscription of $100,000 
by alumni and former students for the 
Walker Memorial building. 


Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse 
University has received a donation of 


$25,000 from a Syracusan whose name is 
not to be disclosed. The gift is toward 
the fund of $400,000 to be raised to meet 
the requirements of John D. Archbold of 
New York, who also gives $400,000. 








SEVENTY-FOUR MILES AN HOUR. 


COFFEE CUPS WHICH FAILED TO RECORD THE 
SPEED OF THE TRAIN. 





To a Washington group Colonel Wells 
H. Blodgett of St. Louis told a story of 
railroad travel which caused his hearers 
to marvel. His theme was the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities in the 
United States. His argument was that 
these advantages are coming so rapidly 
and with so litthe mention tnat most peo- 
ple do not appreciate them. 

“On a stretch of the Wabash recently,” 
Colonel Blodgett said, ‘‘several of us were 
at breakfast. The coffee cups stood ‘so 
evenly that, although they were full, not 
a drop splashed over the sides. Conver- 
sation turned upon speed, and one who 
was at the table remarked that he had 
often desired to realize what a rapid rate 
meant,” quotes the New York Mail and 
Express. ‘He said he had been on the 
New York Central when it was claimed 
that the train was going sixty miles an 
hour, but he had his doubt about it, be- 
cause the jar did not indicate anything 
unusual, 

“At the time of this conversation the 
car upon which we were taking a meal 
did not seem to be making any unusual 
time. We discussed the sense of speed 
as it would be experienced by the trav- 
eler. As a matter of curiosity, we asked 
the conductor to look at the registering 
apparatus at the end of the car. He 
came back and reported the train was go- 
ing seventy-four miles an hour.” 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


Dr, A. R. Taylor, for eighteen years 
president of the Kansas state normal 
school at Emporia, is elected president of 
the James Milikin University, Decatur, 
Ill. Kansas without Dr. Taylor will be 
like Massachusetts without President 
Charles W. Eliot, and it is not easy to 
understand how any place could be.more 
attractive than that splendid institution 
which he has made the largest and one of 
the best institutions for the training of 
teachers in the United States. The 
James Milikin University, however, might 
well attract any man. It is to havea 
large endowment, is to occupy an impor- 
tant position, is to afford limitless oppor- 
tunity for influencing the great West, and 
it needs a man of Dr. Taylor’s religious 
character and educational statesmanship. 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


They cure dandruff, hair falling, head- 
ache, etc., yet cost the same as an ordi- 
nary comb—Dr. White’s Electric Comb. 
The only patented comb in the world. 
People, everywhere it has been intro- 
duced, are wild with delight. You simply 
comb your hair each day, and the comb 
does the rest. This wonderful comb is 
simply unbreakable, and is made so that 
it is absolutely impossible to break or cut 
the hair. Sold on a written guarantee to 
give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Send stamps for one. Ladies’ size, fifty 
cents. Gents’ size, thirty-five cents. Live 
men and women wanted everywhere to 
introduce this article. Sells on sight. 
Agents are wild with success. (See want 
column of this paper.) Address D. N. 
Rose, general manager, Decatur, IIl. 











Shorthand for High Schools 





QUICKLY LEARNED 


Albany, N. Y. 


Passaic, N. J. 


EASILY READ 


New Presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography 


25 PER CENT. TIME SAVED 


over the ordinary Shorthand Course, by 
Studying the WORD METHOD as given in 


Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 


The Best for Court, Convention, or Amanuensis Reporting. 
Stenographers can read and transcr be each other's notes. 


‘Worthy of general use.’’— William J. Miine, Pres. 


“I read and write six systems of shorthand, but I have yet to see the work on shorthand that can 
compare with your Shorthand for High Schools,’’— M. Whitmore, Whitemore Com. School, 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


Price, $1.25 


of New York State Normal College, 








ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











A SYDPXYPOSIUM OF YWOCAL AXUSIC 


Hor the Study of Public School Music Problems 
July 1—-G, 1901 ... Eine Arts Building; Chicago 


For announcement and further information address ROBERT FORESMAN, 378-388 Wanasn AVE,, CHICAGO, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
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Publisher. > 

Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. sa 

Donnan The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. — 

F. A. Stokes Company, New York — 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Allentown, 
Established 1880. 
Manual Free. 


An Agency that recommends. 





Pa. 


Business transacted in every State. 








The Central Teachers’ Agenc 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
We have no “ pets.”’ 


We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. 


Reterence Book free. 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS. 





Ieent "Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers. | 


articulars, 


Address, with stamp, for full 
T, Manager. 


A. R. KE 





The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1. S. PRICE, MANAGER. 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. | 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


‘i i AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS, 

ew Mexico Military Institute.—We need a man to fill the departments of 

miotery ane sciences. He must be a football and baseball player. This sition Tauat be tiled poy 
5 € will give board, lodging, laundry, and medical fee, and $500 in cas .—Major J. W. Willson, Supt , 


May 22, 1901. 
Mr. Millspaugh isa bright, attractive, pleasing young man, an all-round athlete, taking prominent 


part at the university here in track athletics and base-ball.—To Major J. WW 
b “ -ball,— . W. Willson, May 2%. 
a oe pee Prsne ag spe a Five aoowncanee, tive hundred and livin From | the on hg June 4. 
Willson Roswell, 3 ih rag ered at fivehundred and living.—/. W. Millspaugh, to Major J. W. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wanted 


B. F. CLARK 








FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, #450 t 
#900 ; High School, 500 to #1,800; Superintendents, %1,200 
to %3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


378 and 388 














Ten years in Chicago. Per- 





\| 
TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. || Dest schools in the West sa... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN - in, LEACHERS’ AGENCY  aiiocisestn'? Pauiites 


and FOREIGN _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address ' 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ij iiiientanecer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatment 

Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address ¥ 
ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 

IS RELIABLE. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y. jouw 6. Rooxwera, | Managers. 

















PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


F. R. Tallman, publisher of the Herald, 


Wolcottsville, Ill., will take an excursion 
to the Pan-American exposition about the 
middle of June. It will be made up of 
fifty or more school children from six to 


sixteen years of age. Mr. Tallman will 
pay all the expenses of the trip. He in- 
tends to erect a tent outside the exposi- 
tion grounds and remain a week. 

Flag Day, June 14, was appropriately 
observed at the Pan-American exposition. 
The Daughters of the American Revolu- 


tion held special exercises in the Temple 
of Music. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Search, having de- 
cided to spend another year abroad, will 
take charge, for the year, of a party of 
American students, who will be organized 
into a school of European travel, study, 
and conference. The party sails from 


New York September 5, and will devote 
the year (nine months and five months) 
entirely to purposes of study. The work 
will be centred around cities of monu- 
mental interest, placing under tribute 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, England, and Scotland, 
This will be a rare opportunity for stu- 
dents to place a year of combined travel 
and study under educational leadership, 
for teachers to see schools, and for all to 
find health and recreation. At the end of 
the year Superintendent Search expects to 
return to regular work in America, but is 
profitably giving this time to study of 
Kuropean institutions. His summer ad- 
dress after June 15 is Worcester, Mass. 
(care of Clark University). An adver- 
tisement appears in another column. 





SIOUX INDIANS LIFTED SCALPS. 

And you want your scalp raised to a 
condition of health and free from dan- 
druff—Dr. White’s Blectric Comb will do 
it. Nothing else will. Send for one now, 
before it is too late. Sold on a written 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction in 
every respect. Price, fifty cents. D. in. 
Rose, general manager, Decatur, III. 








As editor of the Commoner, Mr, bryan 
Will be right in line for the Lincoln post- 
Office in case a Democratic president is 
elected in 1904,—The Detroit Free Press. 





YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Competitors’ of the Northern Pacific 
railway say the name Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is one to conjure with, thus 
unwittingly bearing witness to the won- 
ders of that wonderful wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as, for 
example, $59 from Chicago, including re- 
turn via Portland and N. P. R. Go and 
see for yourself California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, the cities of Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and the 
Superiors, and, last, but not least, Yellow- 
stone National Park. If you will send to 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., or C. E. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for an Epworth League map 
folder, you will see the necessity of buy- 
ing your tickets for return via the N. P. 
R., as no other line can offer you all of 
these attractions, or more than a fraction 
thereof. We have the only rail line to 
the park. j6-4t 


——— a 


‘LIGHTS ALONG THE SHORE.” 

The Plant line has issued an interesting 
booklet, entitled “Lights Along the 
Shore.” It gives a description of their 
trips, illustrated by half-tones of the prin- 
cipal lighthouses, also illustrated articles 
on Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Newfoundland, giving 
information which every vacationist is 
looking for about this time. The colored 
map in this book is particularly desir- 
able. Copies may be had at the city 
ticket office, 290 Washington street, at the 
wharf office, or they will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by J. A. 
Flanders, passenger agent, 20 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston. 





VARIETIES. 





Nodd—‘“Is your new house finished?” 
Todd—“Not quite. My friends haven't 
disapproved of it yet.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 





CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Sou h and offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTEH- 
t West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&:. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 








HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new yor: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers two colleges, public and private 
schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 

















to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpe. Drs Mornss, low. 
SCVSSSSSSSSSSSSVSSSSFSSSSSSESSEsSesesseseses 
W be : We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship ‘ in every part of the country. 
Teachers Pemberton baltdine, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. , 
KRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
2222222202222 22 224 2428 O& Abe @| a 
? 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 
Of Portland, 08 wxchange St. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Recommends supertor teachers. Established in 1889, 
— Se de oe 
Teachers Wanted as ee no. New England teachers waméeds 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, | H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” | No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 








THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8S. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Ten or- more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 





Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

















JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 






Vol. LIll.—No. 24. 











THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





The Arnold Primer 


By SARAH LouIsE ARNOLD, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston. Cloth. 127 pp. Artis- 
tically illustrated. (/n press.) 

This new book, more nearly than any Primer hereto- 
fore published, will approximate ferfection in book making 
— in subject-matter, illustrations, and every mechanical 
detail. 


The South American Republics 


By W. FisHER MarkwickK and WILLIAM A. 
Smirk. 362 pp. 110 illustrations. 60 cts. 











Interesting and accurate descriptions of the countries 
and inhabitants of our sister continent. 


Seven Great American Poets 


By Beatrice HART. 323 pp. Illustrated. 
go cts. 


3iographical and critical sketches of the men who take 
highest rank in American poetry. 





HE above extracts from the latest entries in the new edition of 
our Brief Educational Catalogue (ready June 15, 1901) mention 
three of some fifty new text-books that are being added to our list 
and will be ready before the opening of the next school year. This 
catalogue will be gladly sent upon request to either of our offices. 


Correspondence invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 


Chicago 














Publishers. 


INTRODUCTION |__ 4 


To the Study of UNIVERSITY Weiter Catalogue 


ZOOLOG Y (PUBLISHING ress 


For Use in High Schools and Academies. e New York a 
By N. A. HARVEY, 


4 
Head Department of Science, Chicago Normal| N, EB. Dept., $52 Washington Street, 
School; Pres. Dept. of Science, National Edu-\ gemmmcmmmereees- «+e Boston, Mass. 
cational Association, 190t. re om 
For Self-Study, 


ANGUAGES School Use; &c. 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOG RA PH f » Reeorda, any language, $0 


1. VERBOS EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 75c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 
NO. CORTINA SERIES, 

1. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25e. 
. Ev INDIANO, Spanish and English, Hoe. 
EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400 
. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English,  75c. 
AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
EL FINAL DE NorMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. 


) 
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This is an elementary text-book based upon labora- 
tory work. 

It gives specific directions for laboratory work, fol- 
sowed with such necessary information about the ani- 
mals studied as cannot be obtained from a study of the 
animals themselves. 

It combines all the good features of laboratory sci- 
ence and those of the old Natural History study. 

It contains work enough for one year of nine 
months,and is capable of being used in the first year 
of a high school course. ‘ 

It can be used to very great advantage by those 
schools that have the most meagre laboratory facilities. 

It is Ulustrated by reproductions from Letegraghs 
of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 
necessity of compound microscopes. 

It is designed expressly to help those teachers who 
feel that they are poorly prepared to teach the subject. 

It is written from the standpoint of a profound stu- 
dent of educational philosophy, and explains the con- 
tent of the subject as no other book has ever done. 

It grew ap in the classroom, and is the result of ten 
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years’ experienee in teaching zoology in county insti- | § 7. MOoDELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., 75e. 
tutes, in high schools, state university, and normal |Q8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c. 
schools. Every exercise and every method has been 9. TEMPRANO,yY CONSOL, “ “ 35e. 






tested and successfully used again and again. Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y, 








Mailing Price, 88 Cens. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


ALL SCHOOLS 


which wish to give their pupils 


lee BBS T 


should supply them with 








? WHAT. SHALL 
?? ???? 1.DO? 


PP? ? Fifty Profitable Occupations 


For boys and girls who 
PP??? are undecided as to how 
to earn money. $1.00 


PPPPPP?P HINDS & NOBLE 


Publishers, 4-5-6- 


PEPPER PPP  ristacooperin 


Imperial School Papers) 55595000000 eotes 
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| QJUR readers are requested to mention this 
tournal when wrting to our advertisers. 


inade by the 


American Pad & Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 











WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 

Book |., Primary, 40c. Book II., 3d to 4th Grade, 50c. 

Sociological treatment of unique people. 

Allschools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special appropriation of &6,000, put more than 
one-four ih into these books. 

** Remarkably interesting and instructive for 
elementary geography.’’— H.S. TARBELL, Super- 
intendent, Providence. 

“Just what our primary teachers have been 
looking for.’’—J. A.G RAVES, late Principal, Hartford. 
FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. 


ty MARA L. PRATT. Indian myths. Very attractive, 


MORSE SPELLER. 
By Prof. 8. T. Dorron. Dictation and Correlation. 
Leading all others as the best modern method. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


New CENTURY READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. - - 28c. 
Fairy Tale and Fable, Il... 40c 


Peda ical, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
ana vertical orien They meet ali technical re- 
quirements. Third and Fourth soon ready. 
“ The best Readers seen yet.”” —M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Dutron. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in 
America. 72 cents. 
THE COL“NIES. The best treatment of Colonies. 
Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“ Just what we need. We have adopted them.”—C. B, GIL- 
PERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. BURTON: COLONIAL TIMES. 
**4 most valuable book for all schools. ’—W™M.T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


By MAY B. ATWATER. Poems of Browning, Lowell 
Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrased 
for First Grade, with unique illustrations 30 cts. 

* 4 most charming book ¢ have adopted it.””— C. N. 





KENDALL, Superintendent, New Haven, Conn, 


FORD'S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schools. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Bestinuse. Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 
40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets for all grades. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 
Liberal discount. Many others. See illustrated catalog. 


THE MORSE COPMPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 





A Practical Mensuration, cloth, . 
An Ideal Mental Arithmetie¢, cloth 


These books are remarkable, both for the orig- 
inal and scholarly development of the theory of the 
subjects and for the wonderful skill in preparing, 
adapting, and grading a large number of exam- 
ples and review exercises. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Cor. Front 








— Summer 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOKS IN MATHEMATICS. 


A Grammar School Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather, 
A Sehool Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather,. . . . . . 1.00 
A Sehool Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins), half leather, . . 1.25 
The Elementary Practical Arithmeti¢e (Durell & Robbins), ey 35 
The Advanced Practical Arithmeti¢e (Durell & Robbins), half leather, .65 


. $ 80 


SE. SRS arte a TOO 
Seat + Oat ag SE a Ee Be 


The success of the Durell & Robbins Algebras 
is, likely, unprecedented. They have already se- 
cured for themselves, without any agency work ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania, adoptions in the foremost 
schools in 20 of the leading States of the Union. 


Correspondence concerning all or any of our publications cordially invited. 


and Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Schools. 





Summer School For 
Nature Study. 


R. I, College of A. & M. Arts. 


JULY 5-20, 1901. 


Almost entirely out-of-door work. Excursions by 
bicycle, carriage, and af. ot. Special study of birds, 
their calls and songs; insects, injurious and bene- 
ficial; flowers, trees, and shrubs; with field work 
in physiography and common minerals. Board, $6 
per week; tuition, $5 for two weeks’ course. Send 
for circular. Addr: ss 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Kinoston, R. I. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 
July 5 to August 15, 1901. 

Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
ment, Psychology, Ednueation, Art, Music, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Physical Training. 

The work is open to both men and women, and is 
aspecially adapted to the needs of teachers. 

For information concerning courses, lodgings, ex- 
yenses, and reduced —_or fares, address J. L. LOVE, 
6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

eow N. S. SHALER, Chairman of Committee. 





WINSHIP amy 


2) Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass. 





The University of 


) FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. A 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN., Dean. ¢ 





Dartmouth Summer School 


July 5 to August 3, 1901. 


Corps of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth 
College, with use of the College libraries and labo- 
ratories. For teachers and others. Courses in 21 
departments. Tuition, $15. Climate and location 
unsurpassed for work or recreation. 

For circular address 

PrRor. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
marl4-eow HANOVER, N, H. 


Me Tn Ua 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 
ee: Re 


Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,’’ 
address MarsnHatt 8S. Brown, 
University Heights, 

New York City. 


mar21-15t 


Chicago *iancation 


Professional School for Teachers. 





Full program of courses sent on application. 





Summer Term, Six Weeks ~— July 1 to Aug. 9, 1901 | Sixteen Departments. 


Model schoo! for observation. University credit given. Open to all. 


Thirty-one Courses. 





ll 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Cuiteaco, ILL. | 


_—_s =~ 

















“SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 

COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 

COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 

Containing full information on courses, advan- 


tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








